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Foreword 


"What  great  result  has  he  to  show,"  questioned  Diogenes  when 
a  eertain  philosopher  was  praised,  "who  has  so  long  practiced  phil 
osophy  and  yet  has  hurt  nobody."  John  Dewey,  who  never  loses 
sight  of  results  and  consequences,  should  at  least  gratify  what 
is  left  of  the  great  cynic  in  the  next  world.  To  study  Dewey  in 
the  light  of  Oriental  philosophy  is  to  test  one  system  on  the 
touchstone  of  its  antithesis.  Each  assigns  a  different  task  to 
philosophy  and  seeks  a  different  type  of  satisfaction  from  it.  If 
"pulling  a  philosophy  to  pieces,"  as  T.  H.  Green  says,  is  "a  true 
way  of  showing  one’s  reverence  for  its  greatness,"  then  the  mon¬ 
istic  idealism  of  the  Hindus  and  the  pragmatic  instrumentalism 
of  Dewey  can  be  deeply  reverential  of  each  other’s  greatness.  Cf 
the  Oriental  philosophies,  I  have  in  mind  chiefly  the  Vedanta  phil 
osophy  of  India.  The  word  "pragmatism",  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  ia  used  in  the  following  pages  to  mean  the  pragmatic  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Dewey  with  all  its  modifications. 

In  each  chapter  I  have  attempted  to  maintain  the  attitude 
suggested  by  its  caption  and  have  reserved  my  own  conclusion  till 
the  last  chapter.  A  student  of  Oriental  thought  may  maintain  that 
Chapter  V  fails  to  do  justicejto  Indian  Philosophy.  I  feel  justi¬ 
fied,  however. if  it  represents  a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  and  a 
proper  defence  of  Hindu  philosophy  would  have  thrown  my  essay  out 
of  balance. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Introduct ion(  1 ) 

"Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this 
planet"  - - Emerson. 

1 .  The  Man 

"A  prophet  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  professor  of  logic," 
as  one  writer  describes  him,  John  Dewey  is  the  most  modest  man 
imaginable.  Where  "Charlie"  Chaplin  and  "Lindy"  are  the  house- 
hold  Gods,  this  deep,  self -ef f acing  thinker  is  unheard  of  by  the 
millions  whose  thought  he  is  guiding  by  the  slow  percolation  of 
his  own.  His  alive  futuristic  philosophy  is  buried  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Journals,  magazines  and  pamphlets.  His  refusal  to  write 
for  any  magazine  however  obscure,  his  walking  at  the  "tale  end 
of*  a  suffrage  procession"  through  the  jeering  crowd,  and  his 
participation  in  the  settlement  of  barious  labour  disputes,  all 
testify  to  his  genuinely  democratic  spirit.  He  carries  his  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manner  and  his  dread  of  self-advertisement  to  such  an 
extreme  that  "in  all  his  psychology  there  is  no  place  for  the 
psychology  of  prestige". 

His  tall*.  gaunt  figure,  his  long^  lean  face,  and  his  keen 
black  eyes  recall  the  pioneer  whose  rugged  strength  and  dogged 
persistence  tamed  nature  by  subduing  the  wilderness  into  fertile 

(  l)  The  material  for  this  chapter  is  taken  mainly  from: 

1.  "Six  Major  Prophets"  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  (J.  Dewey) 

2.  "Contemporary  American  Philosophy"  -  Volume  2  (J.  Dewey) 

3.  "An  Introduction  to  Living  Philosophy"  by  D.  S.  Robinson 

4.  TThe  Story  of  Philosophy"  by  Will  Durant 
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soil  for  a  new  culture.  His  lank  unkempt  hair,  his  drooping  mus¬ 
tache,  and  his  invariably  awry  tie  may  suggest  his  11  drawling  care 
less  tone  and  hesitant  manner",  but  fully  disguise  the  "boldness 
of  his  thought  and  the  logical  order  of  his  wording." 

From  an  early  period,  the  social  interests  and  problems  had 

the  same  appeal  for  Dewey  as  religion  had  for  others  of  his  age. 

When  Hegelianism  of  his  youth  failed  to  satisfy  what  he  was 

dimly  reaching  for,  he  gradually  drifted  towards  experimental ism. 

Having  learned  the  terminology  of  intuitional  philosophy,  he 

confesses  that  "it  did  not  go  deep."  If  Hegel  still  wins  his 

admitation  for  the  greatest  "richness  and  variety  of  insight  of 

all  the  schematic  philosophers",  it  is  Plato  who  provides  him 

with  his  favourite  mental  pabulum.  But  it  is  the  "dramatic, 

restless,  cooperatively  inquiring  Plato  of  the  D  ialogues ",  rather 

than  Plato,  "An  original  university  professor".  It  is  the  Plato, 

whose  "highest  flight  of  metaphysics  always  terminated  with  a 

social  and  practical  turn",  rather  than  the  "artificial  Plato  con 

(») 

structed  by  mnimag inat ive  commentators." 

2 .  Ancestry  and  Life 

In  vain  do  we  seek  for  genius  in  Dewey's  ancestry.  It  was, 
he  assures  us,  "free  fromall  blemish".  A  progeny  of  "farmers, 
wheelrights  and  coopers",  he  is  "absolutely  the  first  one  in 
seven  generations  to  fall  from  grace".  He  hastens  to  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  last  few  years  atavism  has  set  in  and  he  has 
raised  enough  vegetables  and  fruits  to  pay  for  his  own  keep. 

,1,  -  tv  .  2  1) 
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John  Dewey  was  horn  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  on  October  20, 
1859,  the  son  of  Archibald  S.  and  Lucine  A.  (Rich)  Dewey.  Re¬ 
ceiving  his  A.  B.  degree  at  twenty  at  the  state  university  of  his 
native  town,  he  was  advised  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  to  devote  himself 
to  philosophy.  At  JohnsHopkins  he  studied  for  his  Ph .  D.  (1884) 
under  George  S.  Morris  whom  he  followed  to  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  as  an  instructor  in  philosophy  -  the  youngest  ever  appointed 
in  that  institution.  Two  years  later  he  married  Alice  Ghipman 
of  Renton,  Michigan,  who  has  been  ever  since  an  effective  collab¬ 
orator  in  his  educational  and  social  work.  When  president  Harper 
ransacked  the  continent  in  search  of  able  and  promising  young  men 
for  the  new  university  of  Chicago,  Dewey  was  chosen  for  the  chair 
of  philosophy.  There  he  had  the  opportunity  to  try  out  his  rad¬ 
ical  ideas  in  education.  In  1914  he  was  called  to  Columbia  Un¬ 
iversity  where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

In  defending  the  essence  of  "Pragmatism",  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  against  the  Olympian  scorn  of  Idealists  and  the  pungent 
shafts  of  Realists,  Dewey  has  elucidated  its  meaning  and  possi- 
bilities,  shorn  it  of  the  glamorous  verbeage  of  James,  and  invested 
it  with  an  armour  to  render  it  invulnerable.  The  fame  of  this  in¬ 
fluential  teacher  and  profound  thinker  finds  the  Pacific  no  barrier 
and  "Bolshevism"  an  humble  devotee.  If  China  and  Japan  benefitted 
by  his  lectures  and  Turkey  by  his  reporton  the  reorganization  of 
her  national  schools,  it  was  left  for  the  Soviet  Russia  to  bring 
up  her  young  hopefuls  on  the  Deweyan  system  wholesale.  He  was 
not  only  the  first  lecturer  on  the  Cams  Foundation  in  his  own 
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country  and  special  William  James  lecturer  at  Harvard  University 

c 

in  1931-32,  but  also  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Gifford  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Scotland  and  was  granted  an  honorary  degree  at  Sorbonne 
in  November  1930.  Dewey,  indeed,  has  a  large  following  among 
educators,  philosophers  and  intelligents ia  of  countries  other  than 
his  own. 


3.  Style  and  Aim 

His  involved  tortuous  style,  his  cold  analytical  manner,  and 
his  weighty  statements  weighed  down  still  more  by  the  modifying 
clauses,  suggest  that  the  expounder  of  the  nev;  philosophy  <is  un¬ 
duly  consc ient ious .  Attacking  the  imposing  array  of  classical 
philosophers,  whose  thought  is  entrenched  and  established  in  so¬ 
ciety,  he  is  naturally  apprehensive  of  being  misunderstood. 

Haunted  by  this  fear,  be  sometimes  fails  to  secure  unders tand ing . 

But  his  sentences  "flowing  and  exact  and  lucid  when  read",  one  of 
his  former  students  tells  us,  appear  on  listening  as  "long  festoons 
of  obscurity  between  pauses  for  the  awaited  right  word".  No  doubt, 
Dewey  thinks  before  he  speaks. 

Few  dare  disagree  with  Lewey  that  "the  only  test  and  justifi¬ 
cation  of  any  form  of  political  and  economic  society  is  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  Art  and  Science".  But  scorning  to  beg  or  borrow  a  cul¬ 
ture,  he  encourages  his  countrymen  to  produce  one  "consonant  with 
realistic  science  and  with  machine  industry  instead  of  a  refuga  from 
them".  This  new  democratic  culture  he  wants  to  be,  for  the  first 
time  in  human  history,  "an  individual  achievement  and  not  a  class 
possession".  The  keynote  of  his  philosophy  and  the  aim  of  his 
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life  are  at  onee  inviting  and  instructive.  Their  detailed  study 
will  he  made  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  II 


Tennys  on 


Bewey  Clears  the  Land 

nThe  old  order  changeth  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

1 •  The  Hs e less  Lumber 

In  the  true  spirit  of  his  pioneer  forebears,  Dewey  lays  his 
pragmatic  axe  on  the  majestic  pines  and  rugged  oaks  usurping  the 
field  of  philosophy  before  the  seed  that  sustains  life  may  he  sown. 
Hie  first  job  is  to  liberate  it  from  "vain  metaphysics"  and  "idle 
ep istemology" ;  his  second  to  utilize  it  for  the  immediate  benefit 

it ' 

of  man.  If  Cicero  knew  nothing  so  absurd  thaticould  not  be  found 
in  the  books  of  philosophers,  Dewey  detects  much  subterfuge  mas¬ 
querading  in  a  gorgeous  livery  with  a  gold-braided  cap  of  phil¬ 
osophy.  "Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge"  is  a  camouflage  to 
hide  the  social  impotency  of  the  calling  to  which  the  leisurely 
intellectuals  may  find  themselves  devoted.  "Thinking  of  thought" 
is  a  cpmpensatory  doctrine,  the  sand  of  the  ostrich.  Idle  reverie 
turned  mundane  disappointments  into  conspicuous  achievements,  and 
earthly  difficulties  into  ethereal  triumphs.  To  w/ean  philosophy 
from  the  barren  monopoly  of  dealing  with  the  Absolute,  Dewey  points 
to  her  a  compensation  in  "contributing  to  the  aspirations  of  men 
to  attain  a  more  ordered  and  intelligent  happiness." 


The  ostensible  function  of  old  philosophy  was  just  to  be/phil- 
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osophy.  It  was  self-sufficient  beholding  of  the  Ultimate  Realty— 
the  Activity  that  knew  no  change,  the  Energy  that  did  nothing. 

It  was  the  highest  term  in  pure  contempla t ion .  Taking  this  real¬ 
ization  of  the  pure  Mind  from  ITeo-Plat onis  ts ,  Christianity  sanc¬ 
tified  it  into  eternal  Bliss  for  the  weary,  gracious  Salvation  for 
the  faithful,.  Imagination  found  a  fruitful  field  and  Gods  became 
what  men  would  like  to  be  "with  power  intensified,  beauty  perfected 
and  wisdom  ripened." 

With  the  aid  of  anthropology,  Dewey  drags  philosophy  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mt .  Olympus  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  There  on 
the  anvil  of  genetic  method  she  is  d is  integra ted  into  the  concrete 
and  practical  situation  of  the  period  that  gave  her  birth.  Behind 
the  screen  of  disinterestedness,  we  are  told,  she  did  much  philan¬ 
dering  with  the  powers-that-be .  Such  a  behaviour  on  par£  of  the 
august  lady  not  only  scandalized  the  Puritan  of  New  England,  but 
gave  much  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  "Compani onate  marriage". 
Wilson's  America,  was  extremely  offended  to  discover  that  the  per¬ 
sonage  to  whose  supercilious  and  patronizing  attitude  she  had  so 
docilely  submitted  was  an  ally  of  an  oligarchy.  It  was  left  for 
one  of  Mid-Western©^  mentality , .however ,  to  declare  that  she  had 
neither  an  unprejudiced  origin,  nor  an  unbiassed  development. 

Mere  crystallization  of  social  life  and  culture  of  the  period, 
sher£  product  of  the  vital  needs  and  essential  conflicts  of  the 
time,  she  had  sheltered  behind  the  sanctity  of  Ultimate  Realty, 
unapp^oached  by  common  sense,  unrealized  by  ordinary  experience. 
Morever,  she  had  done  much  needed  and  valuable  service  to  her 
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fiances  “by  giving  a  rational  justification  of  beliefs  accepted 
because  of  their  emotional  congeniality  and  social  prestige.  Want¬ 
ing  concrete  evidence,  she  made  much  of  proof  and  reason;  lacking 
substance,  she  paraded  logical  forms  and  metaphysical  theories. 

"The  philosophy  which  tries  to  escape  the  form  of  generation  by 
taking  refuge  under  the  form  of  eternity",  prognosticates  Dewey, 
"will  only  come  under  the  form  of  a  bygone  generation."  Iconoclasm 
indeed,  has  set  on  the  Goddess  with  a  vengeance. 


2 .  The  ./.uest  for  Certainty 

Man  is  obsessed  by  the  quest  for  certainty  and  Idealists  have 
vied  with  Realists  to  gratify  it.  Harassed  by  grim  forces  of  nat¬ 
ure,  lost  in  a  woutld  full  of  hazards,  primitive  man,  in  complete 
distrust  of  himself,  took  shelter  behind  magic  formulas  and  prop¬ 
itiatory  rites.  Hideous  deities  may  be  me tamorphised  into  sublime 
Gods,  amimal  sacrifice  may  be  replaced  by  devotion  of  a  contrite 
heart,  but  the  perennial  need  does  not  change.  The  solution  might 
vary  but  the  problem  does  not  alter.  Man,  savage  or  civilized, 
wants  a  restful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life,  a  remote  asylum  from 
troubled  facts.  Philosophy  may  substitute  deliverance  by  reason 
and  ^£o^ic  for  salvation  through  rites  and  cults,  but  the  motive  is 
the  same.  The  search  for  cognitive  certainty  may  be  declared  to 
be  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  purpose  is  to  safeguard  what  menses  ire 
and  esteem. 


% 


Philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  systematization  in 
rational  form  of  the  Greek  religions  and  artistic  beliefs.  Meta- 
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physics,  which  Aristotle  identifies  with  theology,  became  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  custom  as  the  source  and  guarantor  of  high  moral  and 
social  values.  As  civilization  was  becoming  conscious  of  its  ideals 
and  aspirations,  it  was  left  for  philosophy  to  extract  the  essen¬ 
tial^  moral  kernel  out  of  the  threatened  traditional  beliefs  of  the 
past.  Since  the  prevalent  beliefs  were  comprehensive,  the  rival 
principle  of  reflective  thought  aimed  at  a  similar  universality. 

If  Plato’s  "Ideas'*  are  "things  of  sense  eternalized",  Aristotle’s 
"Forms"  are  nothing  more.  Plato’s  division  of  soul  into  the  rat¬ 
ional,  spiritive  and  appetitive  is  nothing  but  a  reflection  of  the 
division  of  Greek  society  into  scholars,  soldiers  and  artisans. 

Philosoph€«s  reflected  upon  the  impermanence  of  sensuous  en¬ 
joyments  and  the  vanity  of  fame  and  civic  achievements.  Hoyi?  was 
the  quest  for  certainty  to  be  satisfied?  Failing  to  rise  above 
the  particular  and  contingent,  beginning  with  hypotheses  and  ending 
in  probabilities,  the  ordinary  experience  failed  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  pure  knowledge,  unqualified  by  any  risk  of  failure  in¬ 
volved  in  doing,  unpolluted  by  the  shadow  of  fear  which  actions 
cast,  pointed  the  way.  Exaltation  of  pure  intellect  and  its  ac¬ 
tivity  above  practical  affairs,  therefore,  is  fundamentally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  quest  for  certainty,  not  satisfied  with  offering 
hypotheses  conducive  to  make  men’s  minds  ore  sensitive  to  life 
and  its  problems,  philosophy  made  the  over-pretentious  claim  of 
finding  the  unshakeable  Absolute.  Change  and  movement  became  the 
signs  of  TTon-Being.  But  the  formless  and  changeless  Absolute  was 
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eo  full  of  Being  that  it  always  maintained  its-felf  in  fixed  rest 

and  eternal  repose.  "What  j^s - - - is  always,  eternally.  That 

which  becomes  mere/j^comes  to  be,  never  truly  j^s"  .0-1)  Thus  ag H?&ed 
the  philosophers  of  old. 

Degree  of  knowledge  and  truth  corresponded  with  the  degree  of 
Reality  point  by  point.  Contemplative  knowledge  became  superior  to 
practical  knowledge,  and  pure  knowledge  was  complete  in  itself. 

Man  himself  became  divine  in  the  rare  moments  when  he  attained 
self-sufficient,  purely  theoretical  insight.  It  was  an  axiom  of 
Aristotle  that  only  that  which  is  already  known  can  be  learnt. 

"Man  is  a  political  animal"  said  the  master  mind  of  ancient  Greece, 
but  his  "Hous"  ( Intell igence )  is  neither  human,  animal  nor  polit¬ 
ical.  It  is  uniquely  divine  and  sublimely  self-contained. 

Whether  it  is  the  self-sufficient  Thought  of  Aristotle  con¬ 
templating  its  own  sufficiency,  or  Nirvana  of  Buddha  where  all  de¬ 
sire  and  thought  terminate;  whether  it  is  the  Salvation  of  the 
Christians  accessible  to  the  redeemed,  or  the  Moksha  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  obtainable  through  Sadhana  (self-realization)  to  Dewey  it  is 
all  "love  of  ease  masquerading  under  love  of  perfection."  Whether 

the  "Perfect  Ideality"  is  of  Plato  or  Aquinas;  whether  the  Abso- 
* 

lute  is^Heg^l  or  Spinoza,  it  is  the  "opposite  of  those  things 
which  make  life  unsatisfactory  and  troublesome." 

Marching  over  the  blood  and  bones  of  its  martyrs  science  took 

a  foothold  on  the  closed  static  world  of  old  philosophy.  Knocking 

e  t 

out  the  Aristotelian  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  universe,  Galilio 
(l)  The  quest  for  Certainty  (p.  19) 
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set  it  revolving  as  an  ins ignif icant  planet.  The  spirit  of  science 
cracked  the  old  thought  patterns  and  nobility  invaded  society. 
Accepting  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  refusing  to  change  its 
conception  of  mind,  philosophy  was  confronted  with  the  dual is  tic 
opposition  between  matter  and  spirit  in  an  intensified  form.  It 
could  neither  be  frankly  naturalistic,  nor  fully  spir  itujl  is  t  ic  . 
Discarding  the  thread-bare  garments  of  religion,  Spinoza  came  to 
its  aid.  By  a  miracle  of  logic,  he  combined  unqualified  naturalism 
with  undiluted  transcendentalism.  Perturbations  and  vaniisties  of 
life  were  traced  to  affection  and  desire  for  ephemeral  things,  and 
a  philosopher  was  to  find  permanent  joy  in  feeding  Ms  mind  on  the 
absolute  Good. 

Rival  schools  of  Empiricism  and  Idealism  tried  to  undermine 
each  other  but  pursued  their  quest  for  certainty  with  an  unflagg¬ 
ing  zeal.  The  skeptical  Descartes  found  the  locus  of  absolute 
Reality  within  the  knowing  mind,  and  Locke  quietly  asserted  that 
"there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  except  what  was  first  in  the  senses". 
By  turning  the  Lockean  €ojic  against  its  founder,  Bishop  Berkeley 
proved  that  matter  does  not  exist  except  as  a  form  of  mind.  The 

young  Scotch,  David  Hume,  crowned  it  all  by  proving  that  we  know  .<** 

^"5^1 S~*— 

the  mind  only  as  we  know  matter,  and  destroyed  mind  as  effectually 
as  the  Bishop  had  destroyed  matter.  Philosophers  found  themselves 
amidst  ruins  of  their  own  creation  and  a  wit  advised  them  to 
abandon  the  controversy  by  saying:  "Ho  matter,  never  mind." 


By  substituting  new  idealism  based  upon  epistemology  in  place 


- 
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of  the  old  one  hated  upon  metaphysics,  philosophy  took  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  Kantian  rationalism  was  horn.  Kant  started  with  the 
laudable  attempt  at  restricting  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
reason  apart  from  experience,  hut  dragged  in  a  priori  principles 
to  bridge  the  inherent  duality.  "Perception  without  conception  is 
blind",  said  the  German  sage,  and  "conception  without  perception 
is  empty."  Since  both  originally  existed  independent  of  each 
other,  their  correlation  was  effected  by  covert  operations  per¬ 
formed  in  the  mind  once  for  all.  In  the  hands  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling  his  philosophy  provided  intellectual  justification  for 
the  subordination  of  individuals  to  fixed  and  ready  made  univer¬ 
sale.  The  "djreat  Chinaman  of  Konigsberg",  as  Niet&sche  calls  Kant 
had  paved  the  way  for  the  future  idealists.  Following  his  foot¬ 
steps  Hegel  was  able  to  maintain  that  "the  actual  is  the  rational 
and  the  rational  is  the  actual".  Bradley  asserted  that  "nothing 
that  is  perfectly  real  moves." 

If  English  Empiricism  was  skeptical,  German  Rationalism  was 
apologetic.  Both  had  erred  in  isolating  one  phase  of  the  whole 
"process  of  inquiry  in  resolving  a  problematic  situation."  Rival¬ 
ry  sprang  from  the  common  premise  that  the  true  and  valid  object 
of  knowledge  is  that  which  has  being  prior  to  and  independent  of 
the  operation  of  knowing.  One  assumed  individual  to  be  higher 
than  the  universal;  the  other  maintained  that  universal  was  higher 
than  the  individual.  One  believed  that  objects  write  their  own 
report  and  the  mind  was  a  tabula  rasa;  the  other  emphasized  syn¬ 
thetic  action  of  the  mind.  One  reduced  human  institutions  to 
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accidental  associations  formed  into  customs  under  the  influence 
of  self  or  class  interest;  the  other  discovered  profound  meaning 
in  them  due  to  the  necessary  evolution  of  absolute  Reason.  One 
resolved  experience  into  atomic  elements,  the  other  clamped  it 
down  by  fixed  categories.  Between  the  Scylla  of  atomic  disin¬ 
tegration  and  the  Oharybdis  of  rigid  synthesis  humanity  was  bewil¬ 
dered.  It  had  to  choose  between  "impoverished  and  truncated 
experience"  on  the  one  hand  and  "artificial  and  impotent  reason" 
onJ the  other.  Philosophers  had  consigned  it  to  complete  radicalism 
or  absolute  conservatism.  They  had  done  precious  little  to  bring 


integration  bet ween  what  we  know  about  the  world  and  prudent  dir¬ 
ection  of  what  we  do.  Failing  to  offer  an  intelligent  substitute 
for  rash  impulse  and  blind  custom,  they  argued  their  problems  over 
the  heads  of  suffering  humanity  with  futile  subtlety. 

»s  the  splendid  castles  of  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Berg¬ 
son  fall  crumbling  before  the  onslaught  of  Dewey,  only  the  citadel 
of  Bacon,  the  father  of  pragmatism,  stands  impregnable  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  "Knowledge  is  power."  It  was  the  author  of  the 
IT  ovum  Organum  who  diverted  men’s  minds  from  the  barren  supernat¬ 
uralism  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  fruitful  field  of  natural  science. 
It  was  he  who  turned  their  attention  from  the  eternal  and  univer¬ 
sal  to  the  changing  and  specific.  Vain  were  the  Idealists,  seeking 
truth  through  pure  reason,  spinning,  spider-like,  artistic  traps 
out  of  themselves.  Vain  also  were  the  Empiricists,  finding  truth 
through  senses,  accumulating  meaningless  facts  like  the  ant. 

Would  that  philosophers  had  imitated  the  bee  which  collects  mater- 
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ial  from  the  "external  world  hut  attacks  and  modifies  it  to  make 
it  yield  the  hidden  treasure." 


3 .  A  Death-blow  to  Dualism 

Instead  of  solving  the  problem  of  noumena  vs.  phenomena,  mind 
vs.  body,  Dewey  dissolves  it.  Without  questioning  its  solution  he 
challenges  its  genuineness.  Away  with  "things  as  they  are"  vs. 
"things  as  they  seem  to  be."  In  the  manner  of  dictatorial  Johnson 
he  asserts  that  "things  are  what  they  can  do  and  what  can  be  done 
with  them."(l)  Annoyed  by  the  "intellectual  scandal"  involved  in 
current  dualisms  such  as  subject  vs.  object,  ideal  vs.  real,  cul¬ 
ture  vs.  vocation,  social  vs.  individual,  means  vs.  ends,  and  work 
vs.  play,  he  studies  them  genetically.  Failing  to  find  any  in- 
trinsic  distincti^®,  he  proves  them  to  be  an  intellectual  reflex 
of  the  social  divorce  of  routine  habit  from  thought  among  early 
Greeks.  A  few  at  the  top  of  the  society  based  on  slavery  did  the 
thinking  and  planning  while  other  remained  the  docile  instruments 
of  execution.  Dealing  with  the  changing  and  inferior  state  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  the  ordinary  experience  resulted  only  in  probabilities. 
Security  was  measured  by  certainty  of  knowledge  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  knowing  the  pure  Mind,  the  Platonic  highiest  "Good", 
the  Aristotelian  "Form  of  Forms." 

This  philosophic  tradition  of  knowing  vs.  doing  born  in  the 
atmosphere  where  the  primitive  man’s  division  of  the  ordinary  and 
extra-ordinary  had  beengomes t icated ,  perpetuated  by  those  wish- 


(l)  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (p.  115) 
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i ng  a  monopoly  of  social  power,  has  not  only  been  a  serious  imped¬ 
iment  to  steady  human  progress  but  is  actually  responsible  for 
history  being  a  "process  of  rebarbar izat ion . "  Heed  one  wonder 
that  in  the  face  of  separation  of  thought  from  action  social  ad¬ 
vancement  has  been  more  a  by-product  of  accidental  upheavals  than 
a  product  of  intelligent  guidance.  Segregated  classes  developed 
their  own  customs,  cultivated  their  own  qualities,  and  observed 
their  own  standards.  Power,  glory  and  magnificence  became  the 
virtues  of  the  nobles;  industry,  obedience  and  abstinence  of  the 
plebs.  But  with  the  invasion  of  science  congested  habits  are 
thawing  out  and  a  flood  is  throwing  together  things  once  separated. 
Conflict  is  the  order  of  the  day,  clash  appears  on  every  side  and 
we  are  in  a  welter  of  confusion.  Society  is  rent  asunder  by  ruleY 
vs .  ruled,  capital  vs.  labour,  man  vs.  woman,  and  old  vs.  young. 
There  is  no  sympathetic  understanding,  so  standard  of  criterion 
and  no  court  of  appeal.  One  side  proclaims  the  ultimacy  of  the  or¬ 
der  that  has  been  conducive  to  its  own  interest;  the  other  demands 
its  right  to  freedom  and  identifies  justice  with  its  submerged 
claims.  Each  s ide -,r ig idly  certain  of  the  rightness  of  its  own  end, 
has  no  scruples  as  to  the  means  employed.  Each  calls  its  opponents 
wilful  violators  of  moral  principles  and  callous  pursuers  of  self- 
interest.  The  contagion  of  strife  between  classes  has  led  to  the 
clash  between  races  and  the  whole  world  is  groaning  in  the  vicious 
clutches  of  a  mutually  destructive  struggle.  Intelligence,  domes¬ 
ticated  in  a  land  of  abstraction  by  philosophers,  condescends  after 
the  rash  impulse  has  taken  its  toll,  sneers  at  the  ways  of  men, 
and  records  the  accomplished  facts  with  a  priggish  air. 
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Foundling  of  the  quest  for  certainty,  foster  child  of  the 
idealists  and  the  realists,  dualism  invaftee  every  walk  of  life. 

The  problem  of  the  state  vs.  the  individual  is  based  upon  the  pri¬ 
mal  fallacy  of  looking  towards  causal  forces  instead  of  conse¬ 
quences.  The  state,  which  Aristotle  defines  as  "associated  and 
humanized  life  lifted  to  its  highest  potency",  always  acts  through 
concrete  persons.  Nothing  acts  in  entire  isolation,  and  individ¬ 
uals  operate  in  associations  because  they  do.  Those  longing  to 
find  the  final  cause  come  to  an  arbitrary  result.  Ignoring  the 
facts  of  human  behavior,  accessible  to  human  observation,  the  theor 
ists  land  themselves  in  a  bog  of  dispute  and  a  mirage  of  casuistry, 
and  the  state  appears  either  as  a  "monster  to  be  destroyed"  or  a 
"leviathan  to  be  cherished".  Studied  from  the  organic  point  of 
view  the  spirit  of  conflict  is  minimized  since  "society  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  already  reconciled  in  principle  and  conception." 

Nor  is  there  any  real  distinction  between  ends  and  means. 

An  end  in  itself  is  a  vague  impression,  a  cloudy  dream.  Only  as 
it  is  converted  into  means,  does  it  become  definitely  conceived. 
"The  ’end’  is  merely  a  series  of  acts  viewed  at  a  remote  stage 

and  a  ‘means'  is  merely  the  series  viewed  at  an  earlier  one. - The 

’end’  is  the  last  act  thought  of,  the ‘means’  are  the  acts  to  be  per¬ 
formed  prior  to  it  in  time."  (l). 

"Men  should  learn  to  play  with  their  hands  on  the  plow",  said 
Hesiod;  there  is  no  psychological  difference  between  work  and  play 

Id  / 

maintains  Dewey.  With  the  plough  of  fact-finding  and  fact— compre- 


( 1}  Human  Nature  and  Conduct  (P.34) 
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hending  intell igence ,  the  blind  field  of  human  endeavour  infested 
with  rash  impulse  and  reactionary  habits,  could  be  turned  into  a 
fruitful  garden  of  steady  progress.  Self-sufficing  life  of  leisure 
devoted  to  knowing  for  its  own  sake  hides  its  impotency  under  the 
garb  of  culture,  while  practical  training  for  mechanical  occupations 
devoid  of  intelledtual  and  esthetic  contents,  wear$  the  tag  of  util¬ 
ity.  Dewey  wants  to  restore  the  original  psychological  unity  be¬ 
tween  knowing  and  doing  in  order  to  render  one  pregnant  with  tang¬ 
ible  results  and  the  other  enlightened  with  accumulated  wisdom.  A 

/ 

century  earlier  than  Dewey,  Rousseau  had  v/anted  his  Emile  "to  work 
like  a  peasant,  and  think  like  a  philosopher  so  that  he  may  not  be 
lazy  as  a  savage." 


The  very  fact  that  exclusively  theoretical  certainty  or  uncer- 
tainty  makes  no  difference  anywhere  shows  that  intellectual  and  the 
practical  are  closely  connected.  Thought  separated  from  action  not 
only  fails  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  but  actually 
depresses  andjdeadens  effort  in  that  direction.  To  praise  thinking 
above  action  because  there  is  so  mmch  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action  in  the  world  is  to  perpetuate  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
action  occurs  for  narrow  and  transient  purposes.  Pure  knowledge 
exalts  itself  at  the  expense  of  practical  affairs  only  to  prove  that 
the  values  with  which  practical  activity  is  concerned  are  ultimate. 
Even  in  the  case  of  pure  theoretical  doubts  we  consciously  smuggle 
in  some  consequences  which  hang  upon  it.  /(.Ultimate  ground  for  the 
Huest  for  cognitive  certainty  is  the  need  for  security  in  the  result 
of  action.  Without  implying  that  action  is  higher  tham  thought 
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Dewey  Relieves  that  security  obtained  through  action  is  to  be  more 
prized  than  certainty  in  theory.  The  preposterous  and  extremely 
detrimental  habit  of  depreciating  practice  in  behalf  of  contempla¬ 
tive  knowledge,  is  displaced  by  the  essence  of  pragmatic  instrumen¬ 
talism  which  conceives  of  "both,  knowledge  and  practice  as  means  of 

making  goods - excellencies  of  all  kind---secure  in  experience.” 

Encrusted  with  a  multitude  of  imaginative  and  emotional  associations, 
perpetuated  by  the  persistence  of  the  social  conditions  that  gave 
it  birth,  the  hydra-headed  monster  of  dualism  between  theory  and 
practice  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  social  organization. 

With  our  allegiance  divided  between  the  museum  and  the  laboratory, 
we  are  still  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  dead  past,  distotting 
our  outlook  and  crushing  our  humanity.  With  the  new  form  of  society 
based  upon  economics,  replacing  the  old  based  upon  status?,  the  ^ 

ophy  concerns  the  "interaction  of  judgment  about  ends  to 
be  sought  with  knowledge  of  the  means  for  achieving  them." 

Uot  content  with  a  highly  pragmatic  consideration  of  the  ruin¬ 
ous  consequences  of  dualism,  Dewey  proves  the  body-mind  unity  by  an 
interesting  argument  based  upon  genetic  method.  Admitting  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  body  and  mind,  #he  believes  in  distinct  levels  in 
the  growing  process  of  their  unity.  Plants  represent  a  psycho¬ 
physical  organism  characterized  by  an  organized  activity  of  the 
"need-demand-sa t isfact ion  type".  The  next  level,  sensitivity,  is 
reached  whenever  the  "constituent  parts  of  an  organized  part  ofj 
activity  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  conduce  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  patterned  activity."  Feeling  level,  the  third  in  order, 
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appears  when  the  organism  responds  to  "both  the  distance  in  space 
and  the  future  in  time."  Mind,  which  is  social  from  the  very 
beginning  makes  its  apperance  when  a  cfceature  richly  endowed  with 
feeling  achieves  that  "organized  interaction  with  other  living 
creatures  which  is  language,  communication. "  Hot  originating  as 
a  purely  psychical  and  individual  soul,  mind  is  a  unity  of  bodily 
and  psychical  constituents  which  are  wholly  social.  It  is  the 
essential  dogma  of  pragmatism  that  human  organisms  of  the  highest 
type  are  the  apex  of  evolutionary  process. 


CHAPTER  Til 


Dewey  Builds  Anew 

"Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

• - Pope . 

1 .  The  Spirit 

The  Socratic  "Enow  thyself",  expanded  into  heroic  couplet  by 
Pope,  epitomizes  the  humanistic  spirit  of  the  Augustan  Age.  A 
century  later  the  same  spirit  systematized  into  a  new  philosophy, 
supported  by  a  new  psychology,  guided  by  a  new  ethics,  and  armed 
with  a  new  logic  blossoms  forth  in  a  new  land  under  the  tender 
care  of  John  Dewey.  "A  blade  of  grass"  was  nothing  more  than  "a 
blade  of  grass"  to  Dr.  Johnson;  men  were  the  objects  of  his  inquiry. 
A" tiny  flower"  may  strike  Dewey’s  fancy  and  may  be  humanized  into 
a  pleasurable  object,  but,  for  him,  it  holds  no  Tennysonian  mys¬ 
tery.  "Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things"  aaid  Protagoras;  "man 
is  the  maker  of  all  values"  says  Dewey.  The  universe  is  man  writ 
large  and  all  intelligence  is  set  to  work  for  his  good.  There  is 
but  one  God--Humanism- -and  Dewey  is  its  prophet.  The  American 
Moses,  not  content  with  a  sight  of  the  Promised  Land,  sets  out  to 
achieve  it  here  and  now. 

"Philosophy",  says  Dewey , "recovers  itself  when  it  ceases  to 
be  a  device  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  philosophers  and  be¬ 
comes  a  method  cultivated  by  philosophers  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  men."  (l).  It  is  not  a  "key  that  opens  the  door  to 


(l).  Title  page  --  The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey  -  by  J .  Ratner 
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realms  otherwise  inaccessible  which  have  a  supreme  and  final 
value."(l).  It  evolves  out  of  everyday  experiences  and  ends  in  it. 
Instead  of  a  revelation  of  some  ultimate  reality,  it  is  a  method¬ 
ical  criticism  of  familiar  things.  Wonder  may  have  been  the  mother 
of  the  old  philosophy  but  activity  is  the  nurse  of  the  new.  The 
old  was  conservative  and  formal;  the  new  is  dynamic  and  vital.  The 
old  was  a  handmaid  of  theology;  the  new  is  a  tool  of  humanity.  The 
old  was  a  dressing  of  antithetical  traditions;  the  new  is  pcc- 
upied  wi tl^o  on  temporary  problems.  The  old  attempted  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  universe;  the  new  hopes  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
man.  Ho  wonder  Schiller  prefers  to  call  it  humanism. 

2 •  The  Practical  Social  Philosopher 
Despising  abstract  theorists,  and  turning  his  back  on  all 
transcendentalism,  Dewey  is  pre-eminently  a  practical  social  phil¬ 
osopher.  Abhorring  the  futile  academic  discussion  of  taoumena  vs. 
phenomena,  he  uses  philosophy  to  rectify  the  errors  of  men's  own 
creation  and  to  marshall  their  efforts  for  continuous  social  pro¬ 
gress.  Frankly  naturalistic,  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  city  created  by  God,  tackles  the  concrete  problems  at  hand, 
and  seeks  salvation  in  service  to  men.  He  rejects  both  personal 
immortality  and  pre-existence  of  soul  and  finds  ample  eonsolation 
in  the  "conservation  of  what eve  rvalues  we  realize  in  our  efforts"- 
a.  kind  of  social  immortality.  Accepting  the  evolution  theory  with 
undisguised  domple teness ,  Dewey  is  Darwinian  in  every  field.  If 
philosophy  has  any  revelation  to  make  it  is  by  pushing  any  inves¬ 
tigation  of  familiar  objects  beyond  the  point  of  previous  acquain- 
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tance . ”  Living  among  men,  unders tand ing  their  lives  and  attempting 
to  better  them,  Dewey  has  a  way  of  thinking  that  puts  "common  sense, 
science  and  philosophy  in  a  continuous  relation."  We  need  "a  phil¬ 
osophy  which  finds  the  ultimate  measure  of  intelligence  in  con- 
sideration  of  a  desirable  future  and  in  search  for  the  means  of 
bringing  it  progressively  into  existence."  ( l)  Creative  ability 
is  our  need  and  self-criticism  is  the  way  to  release  it.  A  critic 
of  dogma  and  vested  interests,  a  fearless  and  constructive  thinker, 
Dewey  is  not  only  the  prophet  of  a  better  order  bmt  explores  every 
avenue  which  seems  to  lead  to  its'  realization.  "Better  it  is  for 
philosophy,"  he  declares,  "to  err  in  active  participation  in  the 
living  struggle  and  issues  of  its  own  age  and  time  than  to  main¬ 
tain  an  immune  monastic  impeccability,  without  relevancy  and  bear*- 
ing  in  the  generat ing . ideas  of  its  contemporary  present."  (2) 

Driven  out  of  physical  sciences  by  the  relentless  spirit  of 
inquiry,  fixity  had  entrenched  itself  in  social  sciences.  Since 
doing  always  means  doing  of  something  in  particular,  wholesale 
creeds  and  all-inclusive  ideals  are  not  only  impotent  in  the  face 
of  actual  situations,  but  become  a  serious  impediment  to  resolving 
them.  They  not  only  produce  vague  and  blind  emotional  states 
breeding  credulity,  but  allow  men’s  actions  to  be  exploited  by 
self-seekers  who  have  kept  their  heads  and  wits.  In  spite  of  the 
conspicuous  bankruptcy^ of  past  systems  of  belief,  men  find  it  hard 
to  abandon  their  dependence  on  panaceas.  Would  that  they  adopt  the 
scientific  method  to  solve  concrete  problems  as  they  arise. 


( 1)  Creative  Intelligence  (P.29) 

(2)  Philosophy  and  Civilization  (P.55) 
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Men  are  bewildered  between  an  intellectually  exploded  past  too 
empty  to  give  stability  and  diversely  crowded  present  too  chaotic 
to  afford  direction.  Now  they  fall  into  the  arms  of  "economic 
determinism"  to  bring  about  a  Utopia  of  the  Proletariat,  now  they 
long  for  the  romantic  past  of  the  "noble  savage".  Now  they  see 
God  immanent  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  now  they  view  all  insti¬ 
tutions  as  enemies  of  freedom  and  all  conventions  as  fetters  of 
slavery.  Conservatives  take  shelter  behind  the  "native  instincts" 
and  practical  inalterab ili ty  of  old  Adam;  radicals  wave  defiance 
at  the  existing  institutions  that  mould  human  nature.  One  forgets 
that  instincts  ore  the  most  readily  modifiable,  and  that  custom 
has  the  greatest  inertia;  the  other  fails  to  understand  the  full 
force  of  customs  and  institutions  and  wishes  to  destroy  the  only 
means  by  which  positive  freedom  can  be  secured.  The  capitalistic 
"I  own,  therefore,  I  am"  may  express  a  truer  psychology  than  the 
Cartesian  "I  think,  therefore,  I  am",  but  the  rebel  is  produced  by 
the  extreme  rigidty  of  the  vested  interests  father  than  by  the 
intelligent  mobility  of  the  skeptic.  A  revolution  may  wipe  away 
external  institutions  but  the  old  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
persist  and  imperceptibly  assimilate  to  themselves  the  outer  inno¬ 
vations.  It  may  contain  possibilities  of  bringing  something  mew 
and  wholesale  out  the  cost  is  incalculable.  "Every  revolution", 
said  Napoleon,  "moves  in  a  vicious  circle."  It  begins  and  ends  in 
excess . 


It  is  not  society  but  its  customs  and  institutions  that  grow 


old.  Instead  of  oscillating  between  anarchical  outbursts  of  loose 
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indulgence  and  sanctified  submission  to  stiff  habits,  we  must  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  rejuvenate  society  from  within.  Neither  creatures 
of  whim  nor  slaves  to  custom  can  bring  a  normal  perpetuation  otjour 
institutions  in  the  changing  world  of  science.  Only  " intelligent 
acknowledgment  of  continuity  of  nature,  man  and  society"  can  insure 
progress  that  is  serious  without  being  fanatical  and  idealistic 
without  being  romantic.  Instead  of  seeking  sanction  from  the  past 
for  our  acts  we  should  look  for  approval  in  their  consequences  in 
the  future.  Instead  of  clinging  to  the  dead  certainty  of  a  dogma, 
we  should  be  content  to  follow  the  live  probability  of  a  tendency. 
The  human  and  social  intentions  of  the  liber/al  and  progressive 
movements  of  the  18th  and  the  19th  century  were  in  point  of  fact 
detrimental  in  many  ways  because  they  had  no  method  of  "intellec¬ 
tual  articulation  commens urate  with  their  practical  aspirations". 

To  bring  philosophy  into  line  with  science,  Dewey  wants  it  to  a,-, 
jsume  a  practical  nature  and  become  operative  and  experimental. 
Instead  of  merely  observing  the  panorama  of  human  struggle  and 
strife  from  its  celestial  heights,  it  must  give  intelligent  gui¬ 
dance  to  human  aspirations  by  "rationalizing  possibilities  of  co¬ 
llective  human  experience". 

Neither  sacrificing  individual  for  the  sake  of  society  like 
Plato,  nor  believing  like  Bentham  that  society  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual,  Dewey  places  the  twe  in  an  organic  correlation 
and  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  rationalistic  logic  which  distotts  con¬ 
crete  situations  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  fixed  categories. 
"All  institutions  are  made  for  man  but  they  are  not  means  for  ob- 
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taining  something  for  individuals,  not  even  happiness.  They  are 
means  of  creating  individuals.'*  ( l)  Categories  are  merely  biolog¬ 
ical  instruments  of  a  human  type  utilized  to  conserve  and  enhance 
life  by  adapting  it  to  changing  environment.  Neither  absolutely 
true,  nor  eternally  fixed,  they  are  relative  to  a  special  point  of 
view.  Since  social  complex  is  necessary  for  reflection,  Dewey 
attempts  to  establish  the  priority  of  the  social  above  all  other 
categories.  Ultimately  all  categories,  which  are  mere  abstractions, 
merge  in  the  on-rushing,  ever-progress ing  and  continuous  social 
whole  of  experience. 

It  was  the  Jamesian  psychology  with  its  objective  biological 
approach  that  emphasized  the  importance  of  distinctive  social  cate¬ 
gories,  especially  of  communication  and  participation.  Society 
means  association.  Our  experience  is  not  only  better  realized  by 
joint  intercourse  but  is  also  augmented  and  confirmed  by  being 
shared.  Our  intelligence  is  not  only  better  secured  under  social 
than  under  egoistic  conditions  but  it  is  also  better  excerized 
within  activity  which  puts  nature  to  human  use.  Since  highest 
human  achievement?  are  to  be  realized  through  human  cooperation, 
freedom  is  social.  By  working  in  harmony  with  his  feilowmen,  an 
individual  mot  only  accomplishes  more  but  alse  enjoys  the  fullest 
possible  freedom.  With  Tennyson’s  Ulysses  he  may  say  that  "I  am 
a  part  of  all  that  I  have  seen.*’  Human  nature  is  group  engendered 
and  man  is  a  part  of  an  environment  that  far  outreaches  him. 

Center  of  moral  and  creative  forces,  each  individual  is  a  conscious 
focus  of  his  environment  and  tends  to  exemplify  the  social  pattern. 


( l)Recons true t ion  in  Philosophy  (P.194) 
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The  only  effective  way  of  individual  betterment,  therefore,  is 
social  improvement.  It  is  just  societies  that  produce  just  men 
instead  of  just  men  that  produce  just  societies.  With  a  social 
foundation  of  character  insured,  nothing  but  fruitful  technology 
and  undaunted  will  are  needed  to  produce  a  finer  racte  yet  to  be. 
This  omnipotent  social  bond  displaces  the  Ultimate  of  old  meta¬ 
physics;  this  scientific  method  supersedes  the  ritual  of  old  re¬ 
ligion. 


iTeither  blissfully  optimistic  nor  morbidly  pessimistic,  Dewey 
puts  his  faith  in  meliorism.  Denying  that  the  world  is  perfect 
good  or  unmitigated  evil,  meliorism  maintains  that  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  properly  directed  human  effort.  Intelligent  cooperation 
between  human  beings,  without  invoking  any  external  aid,  can  better 
it  without  limit.  Herbert  Spencer  expressed  the  true  meliorist 
view  by  declaring  that  "life  is  on  the  way  to  become  such  that  it 
will  yield  more  pleasure  than  pain."  Dewey’s  meliorism  is  a  slight 
modification  of  Benthamite  utilitarianism  for  it  substitutes  a  bi¬ 
ological  satisfaction  for  mere  pleasantness,  and  "the  greatest 
number  of  needs  satisfied"  for  the  "greatest  happiness"  principle. 
Evil  is  primarily  negative  and  exists  in  unsatisfied  desires  and 
social  maladjustments.  Sin  is  a  "primitive  concept"  and"how  to 
get  rid  of  evil"  displaces  the  futile  traditional  problem  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  existence  of  evil  with  a  perfect  good.  Forgetful  of 
his  own  personal  fate,  seeing  an  all  pervasive  social  bond  among 
men,  and  recognizing  a  genuine  cooperation  on  the  part  of  nature, 
Dewey  is  a  social  philosopher  par  excellence  and  strives  to  pro- 
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duce  a  better  humanity. 

3  .  Pragmatic  Ins  trimental  is:- m 

Dewey  abhorrs  wearing  a  tag,  particularly  the  tag  of  pragma¬ 
tism,  which,  as  Schiller  says,  is  "sufficient  to  damn  any  dog  that 
bore  it."  Protesting  against  a  characteristic  German  definition 
of  pragmatism,  he  asserts  that  "whatever  else  pragmatism  is  or  is 
not,  the  pragmatic  spirit  is  primarily  against  that  habit  of  mind 
which  disposes  of  anything  whatever  by  tucking  it  away  in  the  pi¬ 
geon-holes  of  a  filing  cabinet."  (l)  Ke  would  rather  have  it 
viewed  "quite  vaguely  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  movement  of 
intellectual  reconstruction. " 

In  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  Kant  used  the  word  "prag 
matic"  to  distinguish  a  priori  principles  from  those  rules  of  art 
and  technique  which  are  derived  from  experience.  Passing  through 
the  hands  of  Pierce,  a  distinguished  American  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  it  became  world  famous  through  the  elaborate  defini¬ 
tion  given  it  by  James  who  applied  it  to  the  common  sense  beliefs 
of  mankind  as  well  as  to  strictly  philosophic  problems.  "Pragma¬ 
tism",  writes  James,  is  "an  attitude  of  orientation,  the  attitude 
of  looking  away  from  first  things,  principles,  categories,  suppos¬ 
ed  necessities;  and  of  looking  towards  last  things,  fruits,  conse¬ 
quences,  facts."  (2)  Schiller,  a  devout  disciple  of  James ,  wanted 
to  call  the  new  philosophy  humanism  and  stressed  that  all  human 
institutions  and  beliefs  are  created  by  human  will.  Dewey  prefers 
the  word  ins trumental ism  or  experimental ism  and  defines  it  tenta- 

( 1)  Quoted  in  Edwin  F.  Slosson's  "Six  Major  Prophets"  (P.258) 

(2)  James  Pragmatism  (P.55) 
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tively  as  Ma  doctrine  that  reality  possesses  practical  character 
and  that  this  character  is  most  efficaciously  expressed  in  the  fun¬ 
ction  of  intelligence ."( 1}  Besides  experimental  method  of  verifi¬ 
cation  and  human  creation  of  all  values,  Dewey  emphasized  psycho¬ 
logical  and  biological  factors.  "Pragmatism','  however,  has  become 
a  popular  designation,  and  in  this  essay  it  characterises  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Dewey  with  all  its  modifications. 

The  general  underlying  principle  of  pragmatism  is  that  the 

7 

practical  consequences  of  ideals  and  beliefs  are  to  be  used  as  . 
norms,  for  determining  their  validity,  truth  and  value.  Absorbing 
a  good  deal  of  the  evolutionism  of  fpencer  and  the  utilitarianism 
of  Bentham,  it  takes  a  mid  position  between  idealism  and  realism. 

It  is  an  extension  of  historical  empiricism  with  the  fundamental 
difference  that  it  insists  upon  consequent  phenomena  instead  of 
actecedent  phenomena.  Empiricism  was  content  with  repeating  facts 
already  known  and  regarded  ideas  as  the  dying  echoes  of  sensations. 

In  pragmatism,  however,  general  ideas,  instead  of  registering  and 
reporting  past  experience,  form  the  basis  for  organization  of  fu¬ 
ture  observation  and  experience.  In  the  first  reason  merely  sums 
up  particular  cases;  in  the  second  it  has  a  constructive  function. 

th»*Dewey  has  frequently  protested  against  the  interpretation 
that  critics  put  upon  his  statements,  but  he  must  either  make  them 
more  explicit  or  bear  their  logical  implication.  At  times  he  bord¬ 
ers  on  realism,  at  others  on  idealism  but  chooses  to  call  himself 
an  "empirical  idealist".  Dewey’s  pragmatism  occupies  the  position 
(l)  Philosophy  and  Civilization  (P.39) 
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of  "an  emancipated  empiricism  or  a  thoroughgoing  naive  realism". 

To  those  who  maintain  that  a  philosophy  without  a  theory  of  reality 
is  mere  methodology,  Dewey  answers  that  the  chief  characteristic 
of  pragmatism  is  that  "no  theory  of  reality  in  general  is  possible 
or  needed".  Reality  is  a  denotative  term  and  signifies  everything 
that  happens.  Reminding  us  that  philosophy’s  preoccupation  with 
superior  reality  has  caused  its  increasing  isolation  from  science 
and  practical  life,  he  is  willing  to  take  his  stand  with  these  two 
that  reckon  things  as  they  are. 

Instead  of  making  the  summum  bonurn  to  consist  in  action,  as 
it  is  generally  understood,  pragmatism  "makes  it  to  consist  in  that 
process  of  evolution  whereby  the  existent  comes  more  and  more  to 
embody  generals".  (1)  Instead  of  being  a  glorfication  of  actions, 
pragmatism  assigns  them  an  interned iary  £e .  As  meaning  can  be 
attributed  to  concepts  only  by  applying  them  to  existence,  such 
an  application  is  made  possible  by  action,  and  the  resulting  modi¬ 
fication  of  existence  constitutes  the  meaning  of  concepts.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  product  of  beliefs  useful  to  morals  and  society, 
pragmatism  is  the  formation  of  a  faith  in  intelligence  as  the  one 
and  ind ispensable  belief  necessary  to  moral  and  social  life.  A- 
verse  to  the  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  Pierce  and  James,  Dewey 
maintains  that  the  "effect  of  religious  attachment  seems  to  be  in 
the  end  a  subornation  of  candid  philosophic  thinking  to  the  alleged 
but  factitious  needs  of  some  special  set  of  convictions ."( l) 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  philosophic  thought#, 


(1)  Contemporary  American  Philosophies  Vol.ll  (P.  Xo ) 
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pragmatism  has  maiste  possible  an  empirical  theory  of  ideas  free  from 
the  burdens  imposed  alike  by  atomic  sensationalism  and  a  priori 
rationalism.  "A  definition  of  the  nature  of  ideas  in  terms  of 
operation  to  be  performed  and  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the  ideas 
by  the  consequences  of  their  operations  establishes  connectivity 
withia  experience."  ( 1)  Moreover,  by  making  consequences  instead 
of  antecedent  state  of  things  the  sole  test  of  ideas,  pragmatism 
makes  clear  the  originative  possibilities  of  thinking.  ITo  doubt, 
this  transition  of  standard  from  retrospective  to  prospective, 
from  antecedent  to  consequences  is  hard  to  accomplish. 


4 .Experience 


"Shared  experience"  is  the  keynote  of  Dewey’s  philosophy. 

His  psychology  shows  its  origin  and  possibilities,  his  ethics  its 
beauty  and  reward,  and  his  logic  its  strength  and  scope.  It  is 
the  all-inclusive  reality  outside  of  which  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  anything  else.  Yet  this  comprehensive  whole  is  strictly 
human  and  social.  Ever  moving  forward  or  upward,  this  temporal 
process  of  creative  intelligence  within  experience  has  no  destin¬ 
ation  outside  of  itself.  Carrying  the  past  with  it,  holding  the 
future  in  its  womb^  it  makes  progress  endless. 

Perfectly  aware  that  experience  is  a  "weasel  word",  De¥?ey 
points  to  its  slipperiness  in  "an  ©neons  is tency  characteristic  of 
many  thinkers."  On  the  one  hand,  he  argues,  they  employ  empirical 
method  and  forswear  the  a  pr i or i  and  transcendent ,  on  the  other 
they  deprecate  the  fact  that  the  purely  subjective  nature  of  exper¬ 
ience  must  lead  to  the  most  secluded  of  idealism.  They  must  ei- 
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ther  abandon  scientific  method  or  give  up  introspective  psychology. 
As  the  implications  of  "experience"  in  Dewey’s  philosophy  form  the 
issue  for  "a  theory  of  nature,  of  the  world,  of  the  universe",  he 
wants  to  make  its  meaning  clear.  But  the  reader  is  permitted  to 
interpret  it  in  the  sense  "in  which  he  (the  reader)  himself  uses 
it  when  he  prefers  to  he  faithful  to  the  empirical  method,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it  when  he  implies  that  experience  is 
momentary,  private  and  psychical."  (if  Yet  we  are  told  that  it 
demotes  "the  whole  wide  universe  of  fact  and  dream,  of  event,  act, 
desire,  fancy  and  meaning,  valid  or  invalid ."( 2)  For  all  that,  it 
is  not  a  distinctive  subject  matter  but  a  method  whose  value  in 
philosophy  lies  in  that  it  "compels  us  to  note  that  denotation 
comes  first  and  last,  so  that  to  settle  any  discussion,  to  still 
any  doubt,  to  answer  any  question,  we  must  go  to  something  pointed 
to,  and  find  our  answer  in  that  thing."  {§)  In  spite  of  this  elu¬ 
cidation  by  Dewey,  experience  still  remains  a  "weasel  word", 
"ccordirig  to  Dewey’s  philosophy,  we  can  arrive  at  the  t£e5^  concep¬ 
tion  of  reality  only  by  "including  all  of  every  conceivable  content 
of  experience  and  by  giving  to  each  item  its  full  and  complete 
weight."  Reality,  therefore,  is  a  complicated  entity  containing 
not  only  the  intricate  complexities  of  life  and  things  but  also 
the  process  by  which  they  are  understood. 

Criticizing  realism  and  idealism  as  built  upon  some  selection 
or  other  of  experience  instead  of  being  based  upon  the  whole  of  it, 
Dewey  maintains  that  "not  safely  can  an  ’ism’  be  made  out  of  exper- 

(1)  Experience  and  Nature  (P.2) 

(2)  Ibid  (P.9) 

(3)  Experience  and  Nature  (P.10) 
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ience.”  It  is  neither  slipping  along  in  a  path  fixed  by  inner 
consciousness,  nor  is  it  occupied  with  the  uncontrolled  change  in 
the  outer  world.  Concerned  with  directed  and  regulated  change,  it 
is  primarily  practical  and  not  cognitive.  It  is  a  process  of  un¬ 
dergoing  that  varies  the  course  of  events;  it  is  a  future  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  present.  Since  success  and  failure  are  the  prime  cate¬ 
gories  of  life,  hope  and  anxiety  are  the  dominant  qualities  of 
experience.  Since  achieving  of  good  and  averting  of  ill  constitute 
the  supreme  interests  of  men,  doing  and  suffering  are  the  simul¬ 
taneous  notes  of  experience.  In  a  world  full  of  changes,  some  be¬ 
nignly  favourable  others  callously  indifferent,  experience  is 
primarily  concerned  with  anticipation  rather  than  recollection, 
with  the  prospective  rather  than  the  retrospective.  Ceasing  to  be 
empirical,  it  becomes  experimental.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  accu¬ 
mulation  of  results  in  memory  of  past  doings  and  undergoings  that 
v/ere  had  without  control  or  insight,  it  becomes  an  active  entity 
directed  by  understanding  of  conditions  and  their  consequences. 
Reason,  as  the  idealists  believed,  is  no  longer  a  remote  and  ideal 
faculty  making  an  activity  fruitful  in  meaning.  Knowledge,  as  the 
empiricists  claimed,  is  no  longer  a  momentary  mental  state,  an 
artificial  by-product  of  sense  reports  of  the  supposed  external 
world.  By  making  thought  an  intrinsic  feature  of  experience, 

Dewey  kills  the  two  birds  of  idealism  and  realism  with  one  stone. 

The  old  conception  of  experience  was  primarily  a  knowledge 
affair;  the  new  is  an  affair  of  the  intercourse  of  a  living  being 
with  its  physical  and  social  environment.  The  old  was  psychical 
and  infected  throughout  by  subjectivity;  the  new  suggests  that  the 
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the  objective  world  not  only  enters  into  the  action  and  suffering 
of  men  but  also  undergoes  modifications  through  their  responses. 

The  old  was  bowed  to  the  past  and  moved  in  the  channels  of 
precedent;  the  new  is  vital,  strives  to  change  the  given  and 
reaches  forward  into  the  unknown.  The  old  led  man  to  form  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  prior  experience  into  customs  that  henceforth  had 
to  be  rigidly  followed  or  blindly  broken;  the  new  encourages  them 
to  utilize  the  results  of  past  experience  to  suggest  methods  and 
aims  to  develop  a  new  and  improved  experience.  The  old  regarded 
concept  as  antithetical  to  experience;  the  new  maintains  that  the 
"concept  is  synonymous  with  the  corresponding  set  of  operations." 

The  experimental  experience  of  Dewey  not  only  advances  by 

adopting  the  "instruments  and  doings  of  directed  practice"  but 

X 

also  utilizes  acquired  knowledge  to  develop  the  "arts  which  bring 
nature  still  further  into  actual  and  potential  service  of  human 
purpose."  By  changing  reason  into  universal  intelligence  within 
experience,  Dewey  not  only  nullifies  the  traditional  problem  of 
particular  vs.  universal,  perceptual  vs.  conceptual,  but  also 
liberates  men  from  bondage  to  the  past  and  turns  their  attention 
towards  building  a  better  future.  To  a  pragmatist  theories  are 
mere  hypotheses  to  be  worked  out  in  practice.  They  will  be  reject¬ 
ed  or  accepted,  corrected  or  expanded  as  they  fail  or  succeed  in 
giving  our  present  experience  the  guidance  it  requires. 


. 
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5 .  Theory  of  Knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  instrumental.  Instead  of  "being  effected  exclu¬ 
sively  by  means  of  the  rational  power  of  mind,  it  depends  on  exper¬ 
imentation.  It  is  "a  mode  of  doing  and  like  all  doing  takes  place 

at  a  time,  in  a.  place  and  under  specifiable  conditions  in  connec- 

(i) 

tion  with  a  definite  problem.”  The  old  problem  of  knowledge  in 
general  was  the  natural  result  of  the  premise  that  there  was  a 
knowjfcvin  general.  As  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  reality  superseded 
the  knowledge  of  God,  philosophy  became  occupied  with  epistemology 
instead  of  metaphysics.  Specific  problems,  however,  demand  specif¬ 
ic  solutions  which  can  be  arrived  at  only  through  the  right  method 
of  inquiry.  Philosophy  being  a  form  of  knowing  must  profit  by  s*.  <p/I« 
a contemplat ive  survey  of  existence,  or  a  barren  analysis  of  what  is 
past  and  done  with,  it  must  have  an  ” intell igent  outlook  on  future 
possibilities  with  reference  to  attaining  the  better  and  averting 
the  worse.”  Vfhen  knowledge  is  considered  as  a  mere  presentative 
relation  between  the  knower  and  the  object,  it  ignores  the  actual 
issue,  confines  knowing  to  the  mechanism  of  presentation  and  gets 
entangled  in  the  perennial  subject-object  problem;.  Knowledge  is 
" always  a  matter  of  the  us e  _that. As. 

events,  a  use  in  which  given  things  are  treated  as  indications  of 

- -  '  '  ^  (2) 

what  will  be  experienced  under  different  conditions.” 

Instrumentalism  assigns  a  positive  function  to  thought.  By 
making  the  object  of  knowledge  eventual  instead  of  something  in 

b 

self-sufficient  existence  fefore  the  act  of  knowing,  it  dissolves 

the  c  omp  e  t  i  t  i  on  for_  primacy  between  the  sensational  and,  the.  - - 

TTTThe  Quest  for  Certainty  (P. 102) 

(i»)  Creative  Intelligence  (P.47) 
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rational,  and  maintains  that  cooperation  “between  the  two  is  indis¬ 
pensable  before  any  knowledge  is  possible.  It  avoids  the  Hegelian 
hierarchy  of  forms  of  judgment  by  employing  thought  in  reconstruct 
ing  the  present  state  of  things  instead  of  merely  knowing  it.  It 
first  gives  actions  a  central  position  in  life  and  then  demands 
that  they  should  be  intelligent  and  reflective. 

Thinking  is  deferred  action.  It  is  a  "response  to  the  doubt- 
» 

ful  as  such . "Conflict  is  the  gad  fly  of  thought  and  actions  lie 
at  the  heart  of  ideas.  In  the  face  of  a  problem  various  possibil¬ 
ities  arise  in  our  mind  and  we  act  after  the  pattern  of  one  that 
intrigues  us  most.  But  doubts  and  difficulties  encourage  thinking 
only  when  it  is  the  imperative  or  urgent  way  out.  Where  ever 
external  authority  controls  and  directs,  thinking  is  suspect  and 
ab  noxious.  All  intelligent  thinking  means  freedom  in  action  for 
it  emancipates  from  chance  and  fatality.  It  is  the  impending 
trouble  that  frames  an  idea.. 

Thinking,  then,  is  not  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  experience,  but  experience  is  a  larger  whole  of  which 
thinking  is  a  part.  When  the  incompatibilities  in  a  given  situ¬ 
ation  demand  more  than  mere  appreciation  for  successful  resolution 
experience  becomes  thinking..  Such  an  adjustment  "arises  from, 
exists  for  the  sake  of  and  dips  again  into  unthinking  experience." 
People  thought  long  before  logic  came  into  existence  and  the 
"sanctification  of  ready  made  universal  principles  as  methods  of 
thinking  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  kind  of  thinking  which  is  an 


. 
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indispensable  pre-requisite  of  steady,  secure  and  intelligent 

( i) 

social  reforms.”  Dewey  deprecates  the  fact  that  the  delights  of 
thinking  are  not  widely  enjoyed  at  the  present  time  hut  such  de¬ 
lights,  except  for  the  aesthetic  needs  of  men,  are  only  tolerated 
when  a  scientific  inquiry  is  pursued  relentlessly  in  the  face  of  a 
concrete  situation.  Dewey  admits  that  no  one  gets  far  intellec¬ 
tually  who  does  not  ”love  to  think"  hut  he  adds  that  no  one  loves 
to  think  who  does  not  have  interest  in  problems  as  such.  Thinking 
must  ultimately  give  an  account  of  itself  in  action.  When  Dewey 
maintains  that  the  free  working  of  mind  adds  enormously  to  men’s 
joy  of  existence,  he  is  not  to  he  interpreted  as  glorifying  intell¬ 
igence  and  reason  in  the  abstract.  Admitting  that  pure  contempla¬ 
tion  may  give  personal  satisfaction  to  the  individuals  practicing 
it,  he  denies  that  such  individuals  estimate  intelligence  more 
truly  than  those  who  wish  to  make  it  indispensable  in  social  life. 

Thinking  is  the  "accurate  and  deliberate  instituting  of  connections 

(i) 

between  what  is  done  and  its  consequences."  It  includes  all  the 

steps  from  sensing  a  problem  to  the  rational  elaboration  of  a 

solution.  Having  its  origin  in  biological  adaptive  behaviour,  it 

is  an  "indirect  response  to  the  environment."  Its  function  is"not 

that  of  copying  the  objects  of  environment  but  rather  of  taking 

account  of  the  way  in  which  more  effective  and  more  profitable 

(2) 

relations  with  these  objects  may  be  established  in  the  future." 

Theories  and  ideas  are  mere  tools  whose  value  lies  not  in 

themselves  but  in  the  consequences  of  their  use.  Dexvey,  however, 

realizes  the  danger  that  when  knowing  is  made  instrumental  to 

(  1 }  Democracy  and  Education  Tp"*~1  7 fTT 
(2)  Philosophy  and  Civilization  (P.30) 
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reconstruction,  instead  of  self -enclosed  and  final,  it  will  be 

subordinated  to  maintaining  some  preconceived  purpose  or  prejudice 

"Inquiry,  is  free  only  when  the  interest  in  knowing  is  so  developed 

that  thinking  carries  with  it  something  worthwhile  for  itself, 

(1) 

something  having  its  own  esthetic  and  moral  interest."  This  state 

ment  borders  on  thinking  for  its  own  sake,  but  Dewey  wishes  to 

adapt  the  best  out  of  idealism  without  giving  his  own  case  away. 

"Disinterested  and  impartial  inquiry", he  hastens  to  add,  "is  far 

from  meaning  that  knowledge  is  self -enclosed  and  irresponsible. 

It  means  that  there  is  no  particular  end  set  up  in  advance,  so  as 

to  shut  in  the  activities  of  observation,  forming  of  ideas  and 

(2) 

application."  "The  only  guarantee  of  impartial,  d inin teres  ted 

inquiry  is  the  social  sensitiveness  of  the  inquirer  to  the  needs 

(3) 

and  problems  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated."  Such,  argumen¬ 
tation  is  characteristic  of  Professor  Dewey.  Statements  are  sub¬ 
merged  by  modifications  and  the  reader  is  either  left  in  confusion 
or  invited  to  colour  their  interpretation  by  his  temperament  and 
attitude.  It  is  in  vain  for  Dewey  to  protest  against  wilful  dis¬ 
tortion  and  misunderstanding  of  his  statements  when  he  himself 
fails  to  make  his  meaning  precise  and  clear. 


Attacking  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic,  Dewey  finds  the 

logical  theories  in  a  chaotic  scene.  "The  conventional  statement 

that  experience  only  tells  us  how  men  have  thought  or  do  think, 

while  lop-ic  is  concerned  with  norms,  with  how  men  should  think  is 

(4) 

ludicrously  inept."  Since  instrumentalism  makes  intelligence  the 

means  of  purposive  reconstruction  of  experience ,  traditional  logic 
tTjRecons true t ion  in  Philosophy  (P. 145 )~ 

( 2]Recons truct ion  in  Philosophy  (P.145) 

(3  Ibid  (P.147) 

( 4 ) lb  id  (P.136) 
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giving  an  account  of  procedure  of  thought  apart  from  experience, 
ie  purely  formal.  Instrumental  logic  is  at  once  empirical  and 
normative,  psychological  and  regulative.  It  is  concerned  neither 
with  the  inherent  thought  structure  of  the  universe  as  Hegelian 
logic,  nor  with  the  successive  approaches  of  human  thought  to 
this  objective  thought  structure  such  as  the  logic  of  Lotze  and 
Bosanquet.  It  is  occupied  with  the  possibilities  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  employment  of  intelligent  method  in  inquiries  concerned 

U) 

with  deliberate  reconstruction  in  experience."  Logic  is  profound¬ 
ly  important  in  human  affairs  as  far  as  it  is  "empirically  founded 
and  experimentally  applied." 

6 .  Theory  of  Values . 

The  problem  of  values  is  the  most  fundamental  problem  of 
pragmatism.  Their  origin,  scope  and  purpose  are  its  prime  inter¬ 
ests.  In  distinguishing  meaning  or  value  from  truth,  Dewey  treats 
meaning  as  the  wider  category  and  truth  only  as  a  species  of  good 
instead  of  an  independent  category.  All  values  are  man  made  and 
the  kingdom  of  good  is  within  human  experience.  "The  essence  of 
good",  said  James,  "is  simply  to  satisfy  demand."  There  is  no 
supra- temporal  and  supra-spat ial  region  of  eternal  spiritual 
values.  Truth,  beauty,  goodness  and  justice  do  not  originate  in  a 
transcendental  realm.  They  are  working  adaptations  of  personal 
capacities  with  environing  forces  and  exist  not  only  here  but 
e  very  u;he  revere .  Arising  and  passing  away  in  the  process  of  adjust 
ing  wants  and  needs  to  the  environment,  they  are  as  transitory  as 
(  1)  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (P.  138*5“ 
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experience  itself. 


Values  are  what  men  hold  dear  and  prize;  apart  from  men  they 
are  mere  abstractions.  The  presence  of  human  appetites  and 
passions  makes  them  possible  and  the  satisfaction  of  these  makes 
them  actual.  Although  the  experience  which  furnishes  the  context 
of  all  values  is  non-intellectual,  yet  values  are  inherently 
connected  only  with  those  likings  that  judgment  has  approved.  The 
casual  likings  are  merely  accidental  enjoyments  but  likings  that 
have  value  are  enjoyments  with  a  claim  upon  our  attitude  and  con¬ 
duct.  " Judgments  .about  values  ar e_^ludihrmejit_s__Qf  hiid 

the  results  of  experienced  ob.iects:  .judgments  about  tha  t  which 
should  regulate  the  f  orma  t  i_qn_  of  our  desires,  affect  Longhand 

(h 

en.j  oyments  . " 

Moral  law  is  like  a  law  in  physics.  Instead  of  being  a 
rigidly  fixed  verity  to  be  solemnly  invoked  and  doggedly  observed, 
it  is  an  instrument  to  be" tested  and  confirmed  and  altered  through 
consequences  effected  hy  acting  upon  it."  All  beliefs  are  tenta¬ 
tive  statements  and  must  be  framed  with  reference  to  their  office 
as  guides  to  action.  Under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  classical 
philosophy  moralists  have  vainly  sought  some  ultimate  and  supreme 
law.  The  fixed  good  may  be  self-realization  or  r ighte ousness ;  it 
may  be  self-sacrifice  or  egoistic  happiness,  to  Dewey  it  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  bounded  ordered  cosmos  of  feudal  organization 
where  rest  was  higher  than  motion.  In  the  mobile  world  of  science, 
changing,  moving,  individualized  "goods"  will  replace  the  eternal 


. 
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final  and  Universal  Good.  Universal  standards  derived  from  a  true 
and  perfect  Being  fall  short  of  application  in  concrete  human  cases. 
He  are  in  an  intellectual  confusion  because  the  old  beliefs  have 
dissolved  as  working  ideals  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  their 
place  . 


Morals  are  not  commandments  from  God.  They  are  neither  a  set 
of  rules  to  he  applied  like  drugstore  prescriptions,  nor  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  acts  to  he  followed  like  cook  hook  recipes.  Since  actions 
are  specific  judgments  muet^  also  he  specific.  "The  had  man  is  the 
man  who,  no  matter  how  good  he  has  been,  is  beginning  to  deterior¬ 
ate,  to  grow  less  good.  The  good  man  is  the  man  who,  no  matter 

(1) 

how  morally  unworthy  he  has  been,  is  moving  to  become  better." 

No  doubt,  this  is  a  fatal  blow  to  Pharisaism  as  it  makes  one 
severe  in  judging  himself  and  humane  in  judging  others.  That 
quality  which  contributes  to  the  amelioration  of  existing'  ills  is 
good  and  moral;  that  which  intensifies  the  present  ills  is  bad  and 
vicious.  An  unending  process  of  perfecting  instead  of  perfection 
as  a  final  end  is  the  aim  of  life.  "Growth  itself  is  the  only 
moral  ’end’".  It  is  men’s  hankering  for  certainty  that  makes  them 
apprehensive  that  the  ^.absence  of  immutably  fixed  and  universally 
applicable  readymade  principles  is  equivalent  to  moral  chaos." 
Continuous  growth  and  not  atomism  is  the  alternative  to  fixity  of 
principles.  Those  moralists  who  exalt  their  principles  by  degrad¬ 
ing  human  nature  are  in  effect  committing  suicide.  Moral  science 
is  neither  theological  nor  metaphysical.  If  is  the  most  human  of 
all  subjects.  When  physical,  biological  and  historical  knowledge 


T~l)  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (P.176) 
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is  so  placed  iri  human  context  as  to  give  guidance  and  illumination 
to  the  activities  of  men  we  have  a  moral  science. 

James  had  recognized  the  need  of  a  transcendent  Good  to  help 
men  in  the  work  of  social  melioration.  Dewey  may  he  "susceptible 
to  the  aesthetic  charms  of  the  ideal”,  hut  God  must  either  he 
identified  with  the  strictly  human  process  of  valuation  or  left  out 
of  account  entirely.  Since  all  values,  in  the  last  analysis,  are 
either  ethical  or  economic,  religion  as  a  separate  value  does  not 
exist.  Serving  to  secure  and  enhance  other  socially  organized 
values,  it  is  a  kind  of  optimism  which  accompanies  them. 

The  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  is  the  storm  center  of  criticism. 
It  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  carping  pens  of  both  ideal¬ 
ists  and  realists.  By  making  the  terms  in  the  original  Jamesian 
formulation  of  the  theory  more  precise,  Dewey  has  been  able  to  put 

forward  a  masterly  defence.  "True  ideas",  said  James,  "are  those 

(1) 

that  we  can  assimilate,  validate,  corroborate,  and  verify."  To 
him  every  idea  had  just  as  much  truth  in  it  as  it  had  "cash  value 
in  experience".  Since  men  hold  many  truths  not  verified  by  them, 
every-day  practical  life  is  conducted  on  a  "credit  system  of  truth" 
implying  a  potential  verification  of  it  in  the  bank  of  experience. 

An  idea  is  made  true  by  events;  truth  happens  to  it  in  the  process 
of  verification.  James  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  truth  is  the 
discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  an  idea  or  whether  it  is  discov¬ 
ering  what  an  idea  must  produce  in  order  to  be  true. 


(  lj  James*  Pragmatism.  (P.201) 
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Dewey’s  instrumentalism  is  predominantly  a  social  theory  of 
truth.  Since  ideas  are  instrumental  to  the  removal  of  some  spec¬ 
ific  trouble  and  perplexity,  their  value  lies  in  accomplishing 
this  work.  If  they  succeed  in  their  office  they  are  true;  if 
they  fail  they  are  false.  Verification  lies  in  the  consequences. 
That  which  guides  us  truly  is  true;  hansSd’ome  is  that  handsome  does. 

'  A 

"The  hypothesis  that  works  is  the  true  one;  and  truth  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  noun  applied  to  the  collection  of  cases  actual,  foreseen 

and  desired,  that  receive  confirmation  in  their  works  and  conse- 

(1) 

quences."  Truth,  then,  means  verification.  If  in  acting  upon  an 
idea,  we  arrive  at  the  consequences  which  it  implies  ai*d '  demands , 
then  the  idea  is  true.  In  its  existential  reference  truth  does 
not  designate  a  logical  property  of  propositions.  It  means  "pro¬ 
cesses  of  change  so  directed  that  they  achieve  an  intended 
(2) 

consummation . " 

Dewey  protests  against  the  attacks  of  certain  critics  who 
misinterpret  him  as  meaning  by  truth  "what  gives  satisfaction," 
especially  when  satisfaction  is  interpreted  to  mean  personal  com¬ 
fort,  mere  gratification  of  personal  whims  and  id iosyncrac iee . 

That  would,  indeed, make  pragmatism  the  most  objectionable  kind  of 
obscurantism.  The  satisfaction  that  Dewey  means  includes  public 
and  objective  conditions.  It  is  the  "satisfaction  of  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  problems  out  of  which  the  idea,  the  purpose 
and  the  method  arise."  James  might  have  failed  to  distingush  the 
satisfaction  of  an  idea  from  agreeableness  to  the  agent  using  the 
idea,  but  Dewey  makes  it  clear  that  the  satisfaction  in  question 

(  ^Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (P.157) 

(2)  Experience  and  Nature  (P.161) 
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is  that  which  arises  when  the  idea  on  its  application  fulfils  what 

it  intends.  In  spite  of  this  elucidation,  however,  the  relation 

between^  truth  and  success  in  behaviour  is  still  obscure.  Well  may 

Morris  say  that  in  some  passages  "truth  becomes  perilously  near  to 

becoming  a  species  of  the  useful."  Again  Dewey  protests  that  when 

truth  is  defined  as  utility  a  purely  personal  end  is  out  of  the 

question.  "Truth  as  utility*  means  service  in  making  just  that 

contribution  to  reorganization  in  experience  that  the  idea  or 

(1) 

theory  claims  to  be  able  to  make." 

The  chief  reason  why  the  instrumental  theory  of  truth  gives 
offence,  according  to  Dewey,  is  not  because  of  its  novelty  or 
defect  in  its  statement,  but  because  it  undermines  the  cherished 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Classical  philosophy  has  deeply  impress- 
ed  them  with  the  idea  that  the  "supreme  Reality  is  true  Being; 
inferior  and  imperfect  Reality  is  false  Being."  Beliefs  are 
regarded  false  not  because  they  are  mistaken  ways  of  thinking  but 
because  they  adhere  to  false  existences.  If  it  were  generally 
recognized  that  truth  means  verification,  people  would  have  to 
submit  their  political  and  moral  dogmas  to  the  test  of  consequen¬ 
ces.  That  would  mean  a  great  change  in  the  "seat  of  authority  and 
the  methods  of  decision  in  society."  But  change  is  painful  and 
society  ,  clinging  to  the  accustomed,  falls  back  for  assurance  upon 
what  is  antecedent  and  a  priori. 

If  values  are  to  be  democratised,  if  they  are  to  be  made 
pregnant  with  meaning^to  all  men,  then,  first,  it  must  be  recog- 
(l)  Recons  true t ion  in  Philosophy  (P. 157-15-) 
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nized  that  they  are  not  "secluded  in  some  transcendental  or  con¬ 
ceptual  realm  accessible  to  common  men  only  through  philosopher, 
priestly  and  governmental  intermediaries."  Free  from  the  incubus 
of  an  antecedent  Being,  men  will  be  able  to  project  ideas  about 
values  which  might  become  the  basis  of  a  new  integration  of  human 
conduct.  The  attention  now  based  upon  a  purely  theoretical  cer¬ 
tainty  will  be  devoted  to  perfecting  the  arts  by  which  values  are 
to  be  realized  and  judged. 

7  .  Democracy . 

Pragmatism  may  be  rightly  called  the  philosophic  counterpart 
of  the  democratic  government  in  modern  society.  Democracy  may  be 
a  "mania  for  counting  noses"  to  Nietzsche  and  a  "Shooting  Niagara" 
to  Carlyle,  but  it  is  the  first  and  last  article  of  Dewey*s  faith. 
It  may  be  a  "government  with  a  multitude  of  kings"  to  Mussolini 
and"a  juvenile  ailment"  to  Sir  James  Jeans,  but  to  Dewey  it  is  the 
glorious  consummation  of  all  political  striving.  Challenged  at 
the  moment  by  dictatorship  of  Fascism  and  Bolshevism,  democracy  is 
today  on  trial  for  life,  out  if  co.mplete  development  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual  be  the  aim  of  political  order  the  ultimate  vindication  of 
democracy  is  certain.  To  Dewey  it  represents  not  a  mere  will  of 
the  majority  but  an  expression  of  some  tendency  of  social  organism 
through  all  of  its  members. 

Dewey  studies  government,  as  he  does  all  other  problems, 
genetically.  Its  formation  is  an  experimental  process.  Not  till 
history  is  complete  can  any  one  say  what  is  the  best  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  .  "The  belief  in  political  fixity  as  a  hallowed  sanctity", 
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declares  the  ardent  advocate  of  democracy,  "is  to  invite  revo» 

(1) 

lution."  There  is  no  one  "true  state." 

In  primitive  society  gerontocracy  was  ipso  facto.  Then  the 
medicine  men  and  the  priests,  holding  a  monopoly  of  the  available 
rudimentary  knowledge,  had  a  predestined  vocation  to  rule.  With 
a  strenuous  struggle  for  existence  military  success  determined  the 
selection  of  men  to  govern  and  command.  The  established  order, 
however,  has  a  way  of  leg itimat izing  andA)erpe tuating  itself; 
custom  consolidates  what  chance  might  have  originated.  The  king 
became  a  representative  of  God  on  earth  and  the  dynastic  factor 
came  into  existence.  There  may  have  been  Akbars  and  As  okas  em¬ 
ploying  the  machinery  of  government  for  the  public  good  but  on  the 
whole  men  invested  with  pomp  and  power  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  ruled  for  the  advancement  of  their  private  good#  . 

With  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  laissez-faire 
superseded  old  mercantilism  and  individualism  was  born.  It  eman¬ 
cipated  men  from  a  mass  of  old  habits  and  regulations  and  released 
human  potentialities  hitherto  dormant.  The  state  was  to  interfere 
only  when  one  individual  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  another. 
Democracy  was  the  natural  outcome  of  this  upheaval  for  it  promised 
the  only  means  by  which  the  interests  of  the  ruled  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  interests  of  the  ruler.  In  popular  franchise  and 
majority  government  people  saw  a  picture  of  individuals  in  their 
untrammelled  individual  sovereignty  constituting  the  state. 

( lT  of.  Pericles  who  when  asked  what  was  the  ideal  government 
replied  --  "For  whom? --and  at  what  time?" 
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"Invent  the  printing  press  and  democracy  is  inevitable"  said 
Carlyle.  With  further  inventions,  mass  production  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  population  in  urban  centres  all  intens if y ing ,  expanding 
and  complicating  the  scope  of  indirect  consequences  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  acts,  the  inevi tability  of  democracy  becomes  obvious.  Its 
present^ enunc iat i on  and  previous  laudation  are  based  upon  the 
erroneous  premise  that  it  is  the  product  of  an  idea,  the  result  of 
a  "single  and  consistent  intgyv-t."  It  is  a  natural  growth. 

"Each  person  is  fitted  by  nature  for  some  work"  said  Plato, 
but  he  offered  only  three  kinds  of  work  for  his  democratic  ideal 
had  made  a  class  rather  than  an  individual  the  social  unit. 
Democracy  is  a  discovery  that  individual  capacities  are  as  varied 
as  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong.  A  society  that  fails  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  value  of  individual  variation  thwarts  its  own  progress. 
All  men  have  potentialities  which  no  man  can  afford  to  have  go  to 
waste.  To  insure  their  growth  is  to  further  the  growth  of  society. 
Single  persons  are  the  foci  of  action  and,  to  Dewey,  the  Universe 
itself  seems  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  each  and  evolve  something 
new  in  miniature.  In  order  to  elicit  their  full  abilities  not 
only  political  and  economic  opportunities  should  be  equalized  but 
social  spirit  should  be  engendered.  "Equality  and  freedom  espress- 
ed  not  merely  externally  and  politically  but  through  personal 

particioa t ion  in  the  development  of  a  shared  culture  is  the  essence 
‘  (1) 
of  democracy." 

Personality  is  sacred.  To  this  first  and  last  reality  of 
Cl)  Individualism  Old  and  Hew  ( P  .  3  5) ~ 


Dewey,  theory  of  evolution  has  given  a  sociological  instead  of  a 

teleological  pedigree.  Aristocracy  is  blasphemy  against  it. 

Instead  of  helping  the  individual  to  develop  his  personality  fully 

aristocracy  nips  it  in  the  bud  by  inserting  him  in  his  specified 

place  in  the  social  organism  by  force  or  wisdom.  If  democracy  has 

a  moral  meaning  "it  is  found  in  resolving  that  the  supreme  test 

of  all  political  institutions  and  industrial  arrangements  shall 

be  the  contributions  they  make  to  all-lround  growth  of  every 

(1)  f 

member  of  society." 

"Democracy"  said  Plato,  is  the  "best  form  of  a  bad  government," 
"It  is  a  state  for  angels,"  said  Wordsworth,  "it  is  too  high  for 
men."  Hot  oblivious  of  its  failure,  Dewey  maintains  that  democracy 
is  a  strenuous  doctrine,  too  high  for  human  nature  as  it  is  educated 
at  present.  It  involves  individual  respons ib i 1 i ty  for  judgment 
and  choice  whereas  the  present  education  multiplies  occasions  for 
imitation  instead  of  developing  the  courage  of  thought.  Moreover, 
democracy  has  been  practiced  against  a  historical  background  where 
men  rose  to  power  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  utilized  it  for  their 
private  ends.  The  individualism  of  Locke  and  Hobbes  which  flowered 
into  modern  democracy  postulated  that  human  nature  is  egoistic. 
Government  was  based  on  contract  sanctioned  by  force  so  that  self- 
seeking  individuals  may  be  better  able  to  pursue  their  ends. 

The  democratic  public  is  still  largely  inchoate  and  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  finds  it  difficult  to  define  and  express  its  interests. 

It  will  have  its  consummation  when  "free  social  inquiry  is 


( 1 )  Recons  true t i on  in  Philosophy  (P.186) 
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(1) 

indissolubly  wedded  to  the  art  of  full  and  moving  communication." 
Imperfect  as  it  is  today,  democracy  at  least  forces  a  recognition 
of  common  interests  even  if  they  are  confused.  It  has  at  least 
created  a  public  spirit  even  though  the  expression  of  that  spirit 
has  not  been  clear.  It  may  prefer  mediocrity  in  its  elected  rulers, 
it  may  be  exposed  to  the  gusts  of  passion  and  folly  but  it  is 
educative  as  is  no  other  form  of  government.  The  strongest  fact 
in  favour  of  even  imperfect  democracy  is  that  to  some  extent  it 
involves  consultation  and  discussion  which  uncovers  social  needs 
and  troubles  and  trains  men  in  expression  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  paradoxical  that  in  this  age  of  specialization 
the  complicated  function  of  government  should  be  left  for  the 
public  at  large?  Dewey  admits  that  a  specialist  may  be  the  best 
judge  as  to  how  a  trouble  is  to  be  remedied  but  the  specialist 
must  be  informed  what  the  trouble  is  by  those  who  feel  it.  Expert- 
ness  is  readily  attainable  in  technical  matters  such  as  administra¬ 
tive  and  executive  but  these  postulate  that  general  policies  are 
satisfactorily  framed.  .As  a  class  becomes  specialized  it  is  cut 
off  from  the  needs  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  In  the  absence 
of  an  articulate  voice  on  the  part  of  the  masses  even  the  self- 
sacrificing  sage  is  rendered  effete  for  in  social  matters  private 
knowledge  is  no  knowledge  at  all.  In  splendid  isolation  best  do 
not  remain  best  and  the  wise  cease  to  be  wise.  A  class  of  experts 
is  inevitably  so  removed  from  common  interests  as  to  become  a  class 
of  private  interests. 


( 1 )  Pub lie  and  its  Problems.  (P.184) 
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B .  Education. 

Education  is  the  focus  of  Dewey’s  philosophy.  It  is  supreme 
interest  of  this  "teacher  of  teachers."  The  practice  and  theory 
of  education,  especially  of  the  young,  have  not  only  occupied  the 
major  part  of  his  life  hut  absorb  all  other  problems.  His  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  beliefs,  his  logical  and  cosmological  theories,  his 
social  and  economic  ideas,  all  find  their  application  here. 

One  of  the  few  philosophers  to  take  education  seriously,  Dewey 
complains  that  his  critics  have  ignored  this  fundamental  and  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  of  his  philosophy.  "At  all  events,"  he 

writes,  "this  handle  is  offered  to  any  subsequent  critic  who  may 

(1) 

wish  to  lay  hold  of  it."  Dewey,  indeed,  is  impregnable  here.  His 

/ 

"Democracy  and  Education"  not  only  ranks  with  Rousseau’s  Emile  and 
Plato’s  Republic  but  is  a  culmination  of  the  most  potent  education¬ 
al  thought^.  Ho  doubt,  his  contribution  to  education  is  of  perman¬ 
ent  value. 

Education  is  an  agency  of  social  reconstruction  and  the  school 
is  an  embryonic  community.  "When  the  school  intrduces  and  trains 
each  child  of  society  into  membership  within  such  a  little  commun¬ 
ity  saturating  him  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  providing  him 
with  the  instruments  of  effective  self-direction,  we  shall  have  the 

deepest  and  best  guarantee  of  a  larger  society  which  is  worthy, 

(2) 

lovely  and  harmonious."  Books  and  sayings  of  others  are  meaningless 

unless  they  relate  to  the  child’s  experience.  Thought  is  not  a 

thought  unless  it  is  one’s  own.  Experience,  the  source  of  all 

education,  the  mother  of  all  discipline,  is  ignored  in  our  schools 
(  1 )  C ontemparary  American  Philosophies  Vol .  li_  ( P  .  JL3  } 

(2)  School  and  Society  (P.44) 
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dominated  by  the  medieval  conception  of  learning.  Shared  construc¬ 
tive  activity,  the  builder  of  character,  the  creator  of  personality, 
has  no  place  in  our  culture-ridden  curricula.  Rational  concepts 
must  either  be  ballasted  by  the  result  of  concrete  experience  or 
thrown  over  board. 

Old  education  had  been  an  instrument  <t>  to  prevent  thinking.  The 
strategically  placed  classes  and  established  institutions  arc 
inimical  to  change.  Education  is  utilized  to  instil  into  the  grow¬ 
ing  generation  a  blind  respect  for  the  order  which  it  finds  pre¬ 
existent.  Loyalty  to  the  status  quo  is  engendered  so  that  men  may 
continue  to  work  for  the  profit  of  the  powers-that-be .  "He  who  has 
learned  to  read  without  having  learnt  to  judge  and  discriminate", 
says  Dewey,  "has  prepored  for  himself  a  readiness  to  undergo  a  new 

u) 

mode  of  intellectual  servitude."  Lauding/our  efforts  at  universal 
education,  he  sees  in  it  a  reflection  of  our  industrial  system.  It 
puts  a  premium  on  ready-made  intellectual  information  and  its 
mechanical  transfer  to  the  large  number  of  potential  consumers. 

As  a  result  our  schools  become  "a  chain-belt  system  of  mass  manu¬ 
facture"  turning  out  neatly  pressed  and  standardized  bales  of 
humanity.  God  is  best  worshipped  where  man  is  creator. 

"Education",  says  Dewey,  "is  that  reconstruction  or  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  experience  which  adds  to  the  meaning  of  experience  and 

which  increases  the  ability  to  direct  the  course  of  subsequent 

(2) 

experience.".  It  is  neither  a  preparation  for  a  remote  future  as 
it  is  commonly  understood,  nor  a  gradual  unfolding  of  what  is 
(l)  Construction  and  Critism.  (P. 

{2)  Quoted  in  J.  A.  McDonald's  "Philosophy  of  Education"  (P.J*  ) 

Ms*. 
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already  within  as  Froebel,  Hegel  and  Vivekanauda  believed.  Both 
these^oncept  ions  direct  the  educator’s  attention  from  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  interaction  of  present  organic  tendencies  with 
present  environment.  Education  is  synonymous  with  life  and  growth. 
It  is  an  intelligent  carrying  forward  of  a  purposeful  activity  and 
has  no  end  beyond  itself.  Instead  of  being  a  systematic  pouring 
of  subject  matter  from  without,  it  implies  the  development  of  the 
child  through  organic  assimilation  from  within.  Rousseau  was  the 

first  to  realize  that  learning  is  a.  matter  of  necessity.  Make  your 

/ 

child  "strong  and  healthy",  writes  the  author  of  Emile,  11  in  order 

to  make  him  good  and  wise.”  "If  you  would  cultivate  your  pupil’s 

intelligence , ”  says  Dewey,  "cultivate  the  strength  it  is  meant  to 

(1) 

control . ” 

Good  teaching  implies  that  events  must  happen  to  the  child 
instead  of  around  him.  We  must  have  a  genuine  situation  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  activity  in  which  he  is  interested  for  its  own  sake. 
"Constructive  activity,  searching,  handling,  putting  matters  to 
proof,  helping  and  being  helped,  making  up  one’s  own  mind  and  doing 
one’s  part  should  be  the  school  life."  The  present  day  gap  between 
school  and  society  is  extremely  pernicious.  What  the  child  learns 
from  the  experiences  acquired  outside  the  school  he  fails  to  util¬ 
ize  completely  within  the  school.  What  he  learns  with  in  the  school 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  apply  fully  in  daily  life.  If 
school  is  related  to  life  all  studies  are  of  necessity  correlated. 
Dewey  wants  to  bring  all  things  educational  into  a  continuous  whole. 

(  1 ) '  S~cT7ooTs~  o~T omo rrow  TpTqT” 

'  '  -p  >. 
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Nor  ie  there  any  problem  of  interest  vs .  effort  if  the  two 

words  are  understood  as  Dewey  uses  them.  Interst  means  unified 

activity  and  effort  is  significant  only  when  connected  with  the 

carrying  of  an  activity  to  its  fulfilment.  "The  genuine  principle 

of  interest  is  the  principle  of  the  recognized  identity  of  the  fact 

to  be  learned  or  the  action  proposed  with  the  growing  self ;  that  it 

lies  in  the  direction  of  the  agent’s  own  growth  and  ie ,  therefore, 

(1) 

imperiously  demanded  if  the  agent  is  to  be  himself." 

The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon  proper  education.  Since 
democracy  implies  equalization  of  opportunity,  education  acquires  a 
new  objective.  The  old  education  was  author itatian  and  stressed 
obedience  and  uniformity;  the  new  is  libertarian  and  encourages 
initiative  and  diversity.  The  old  emphasized  duty  and  demanded 
receptivity  and  compulsory  coordination  from  the  pupils;  the  new 
is  based  upon  desire  and  wants  activity  and  voluntary  cooperation 
from  the  pupils.  Education  becomes  a  process  of  continuous  growth. 
Its  result  is  a  capacity  for  further  education.  The  two  objectives 
of  the  democratic  education  should  be,  first  "to  facilitate  and 
utilize  all  fruitful  ideas  as  methods  of  natural  control,"  and  sec¬ 
ondly  "to  develop  a  cooperative  spirit  as  the  normal  attitude  in 

f  \ 

work  and  play."  "If  we  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  educationally," 
says  Dewey,  "all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  us." 


rTTinterst  and  Effort.  (P.7) 
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CHAPTER  IV” 


Dewey  in  t he  Light  of  Oriental  Philosophy 
"Hot  in  entire  f orge tf ulness , 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
Prom  God  who  is  our  home." 

- Wordsworth . 

1 .  The  Vedanta  Philosophy . 

If  India  is  the"Greece  of  Asia.",  Germany  may  he  called  the  "In- 
d ia  of  Europe".  Germany  has  not  only  produced  the  most  prominent 
European  Sanskrit  scholars  in  the  persons  of  Max  MuJller  and  Paul 
Deussen  hut  her  Goethe  and  Schopenhauer  were  greatly  influenced  hy 
ancient  Hindu  thought.  Hegel  and  Spinoza  are  kindred  spirits  to 
the  Hindu  sages.  "If  Hegel  were  alive,"  said  Pundit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Benares  Hindu  University,  and 
the  uncrowned  king  of  orthodox  Hindus,  "I  would  cross  the  ocean  to 
see  him."  To  judge  Dewey’s  pragmatic  instrumentalism  in  the  light 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  will  he  similar  to  judging  it  hy  tran¬ 
scendental  German  thought. 

cL 

What  is  the  Vedanta  philosophy?  Vedanta  literally  means  the 
end  of  the  Vedas.  The  Vedas  are  a  series  of  ancient  Hindu  scrip-  , 
tures,  to  which  no  specific  date  is  given.  They  are  impersonal 
writings  and  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  any  one  person  or  prophet. 
They  are  divided  mainly  into  two  parts:  the  karmakanda  or  the  work 


,  * 
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portion  including  hymns  and.  ritual;  the  jnanakanda  or  the  knowledge 
portion  made  up  of  prose  writings.  The  Upanishads,  about  108 
separate  pieces,  in  number,  belong  to  jnanakanda  and  form  the  basis 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  "Vedanta,"  says  Sastri  "is  the  flower 
of  all  speculations  and  experiences  and  analysis  contained  in  the 
Vedas."  The  one  principle  it  lays  down  is  that  man  is  divine  and 
that  all  we  see  around  us  is  the  outcome  of  divine  consciousness. 

The  human  soul  is  the  emporium  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  place 
where  truth  is  to  be  found.  "Education  is  the  ma.nif  es  tat  ion  of  per- 
fection  already  in  man.  Religion  is  the  manifestation  of  divinity 

(i)  (g) 

already  in  nrnrn . "  Says  Swami  Vivekananda  in  "The  Song  of  the  Eree" 
"Nor  angel  I,  nor  man  nor  brute, 

Nor  body,  mind,  nor  he  nor  she. 

The  books  do  stop  in  wonder  mute 
To  tell  my  nature;--!  am  He. 

Before  the  sun,  the  noon,  the  earth 
Before  the  stars  or  cornets  free, 

Before  e’en  time  has  had  its  birth 
I  was,  I  am  and  I  will  be." 

But  such  a  freedom  is  possible  only  for  the  disembodied  soul  that  has 
realized  itself  with  the  universal  soul,  for  "whoso  wears  a  form 
must  wear  the  chain,"  declares  the  Swami. 

All  orthodox  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy  take  Vedas  as  their 
foundation.  There  are  three  main  schools;  dualistic  (dvaita), 
qualified  nondualistic  ( Vis ishtadva ita)  and  non  dualistic  (advaita). 
All  schools  believe  in  God,  in  the  revealed  character  of  the  Vedas 

and  in  cycles.  According  to  the  cycles  the  universe  is  created  or 

(  l  ]  CompTet  e’  Works'  of  Vivekananda  -  Vol.IV  ( P.304} 

(2)  It  id  Vol.VI  (P.149) 
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projected  by  the  action  of  Prana  (primal  force)  on  Aka £ ha  (primal 
matter).  In  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  Akasha  ie  motionless  and 
unmanifested.  As  Prana  begins  to  act  creating  grosser  and  grosser 
forms  out  of  Akasha  we  have  earth,  stars,  plants,  animals  and  men. 
';fter  a  time  evolution  ceases  and  involution  begins  and  through 
finer  and  finer  forms  the  phenomenal  universe  is  resolved  into  the 
original  Akasha  and  Prana.  Both  these  can  be  further  resolved  into 
the  cosmic  mind  (mahat)  which  does  not  create  Akasha  and  Prana  but 
evolves  into  them. 

God  is  both,  the  material  and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  But  He  is  the  mater ial  cause  apparently  and  not  really  for 
only  our  ignorance  or  Maya  is  the^bause  of  all  this  phenomena.  Be¬ 
hind  every  speck  in  the  universe  is  the  divine  spirit.  "The  dead 
mechamisrn  of  stones,  the  unconscious  life  of  plants,  the  conscious 

life  of  animals  and  the  self-conscious  life  of  men  are  all  part  of 

(1) 

the  Absolute  and  its  expresseion  at  different  stages."  Here  the 
question  of  phenomena  vs.  noumena  is  solved  by  maintaining  that  the 
infinite  is  the  finite.  Seen  through  the  senses  the  world  is  phen¬ 
omenal  but  it  is  noumenal  all  the  time.  Brahma  grows  into  the 
world  because  it  is  His  nature.  The  ultimate  reality  is  God, 

Iswara  or  the  world  soul.  In  the  words  of  Kegel  "the  self  separates 
itseif  to  be  itself."  Brahma  is  the  "reality  of  reality."  It  is 

A 

"existence,  intelligence  and  bliss."  It  is  an  all  inclusive  and 
not  an  exclusive  idea.  The  Maya  theory,  according  to  Professor 
Radhakr ishnan,  does  not' reject  the  pluralistic  universe  of  indivi¬ 
duals  but  maintains  that  we  are  under  an  illusion  if  we  think  "it 

( 1 )  Rad hak  riihnanV  "The  R e ig n  of  Religion  in  Contemporary 
Philosophy".  (P.442) 
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to  be  the  Absolute  reality.  The  pluralistic  universe  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  supplemented  and  transcended.  Yet  says  Vivekananda  that 
the  '’whole  of  this  universe,  these  Devas,  Gods,  angels  and  all  other 
things  Dorn  and  dying,  all  this  infinite  number  of  souls  coming  up 

U) 


and  going  down  are  all  dreams."  Since  divinity  is  behind  every 
particle,  it  is  our  little  personalized  self  that  causes  all  misery 
and  ODstructs  us  from  the  realization  of  our  selves  with  the  uni¬ 
verse.  "When  a  man  has  become  ready  even  to  give  up  his  life  for 

a  little  insect,  he  has  reached  the  perfection  which  the  Advaitist 

,  (2) 

(Vedanta)  want  him  to  reach."  So  when  the  Vedantist  has  realized 

his  own  nature  fully,  the  whole  world  has  vanished  for  him.  "The 

prison  of  misery  has  become  changed  into  Sat,  Chit,  Ananda  - — 

Existence  Absolute,  Knowledge  Absolute  and  Bliss  Absolute — and 

(3) 


the  attainment  of  this  is  the  goal  of  the  Advaita  philosophy." 

India  maintains  that  the  realization  of  ethical  and  spiritual  life 

is  as  eternal  as  God.  "The  flux  consists  not  in  change  of  the  Law 

but  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  human  mind  towards  it  and  away  from 
(4) 

it."  The  Vedanta  believes  that  the  basis  of  life  is  "each  for  all 
and  all  for  God".  India  moves  at  the  bidding  of  the  man  of  renun¬ 
ciation  and  spiritual  life,  a  man  whose  existence  centres  in  God. 
This  incidentally  explains  the  influence  of  Gandhi. 


Reincarnation  and  Karma  are  fundamental  theories  of  the  Vedas. 
The  pragmatic  axiom  that  "experience  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge" 
is  also  the  belief  of  the  Vedantist  only  he  stretches  experience 
beyond  the  phenomenal . existence .  Experience  is  not  of  the  body  but 

ClTc o rn p  1  e t e  Works '  of" V i veka na nda  Vol.  1  (P.401) 

(2)  Ibid  (P.364) 

(3)  Ibid  (P.364) 

( 4 j  Hindu  Culture  by  Sastri  (P.3) 
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of  the  soul  transmitted  through  the  body.  This  is  reincarnation. 

It  1  iterall^el ieves  that: 

"Who  toiled  a  slave  may  come  anew  a  prince 
Who  ruled  a  king  may  wander  earth  in  rags." 

Even  modern  psychology  denies  that  a  child  is  corn  with  the 
Lockean  tabula  rasa.  It  believes  in  instincts  and  tendencies  which 
are  the  results  of  past  behaviour  of  the  species  bequeathed  through 
heredity.  An  instinct  according  to  Vedanta  is  simply  "involved 
reason"  and  since  reason  cannot  come  wothout  experience,  all 
instincts  are,  therefore,  results  of  past  experience.  When  psy¬ 
chology  says  a  behaviour  is  due  to  instinct,  it  gives  a  mere  name 
rather  than  an  explanation.  According  to  Vedanta,  "we  come  into 
this  life  with  the  experience  of  another  and  the  fortune  or  mis¬ 
fortune  of  this  existence  is  the  result  of  our  acts  in  a  former 

existence,  always  becoming  better,  till  at  last  perfection  is 

(1) 

reached."  It  admits  heredity  transmission  as  far  as  furnishing 

the  material  goes  but  challenges  the  heredity  theory  to  prove  its 

fundamental  assumption  that  mental  experiences  can  be  recorded  in 

matter.  "We  by  our  past  experiences  conform  ourselves  to  a  certain 

birth  in  a  certain  body,  and  the  only  suitable  material  for  that 

body  comes  from  the  parents  who  have  made  themselves  fit  to  have 

(2) 

that  soul  as  their  offspring."  "There  is  heredity  transmission  so 

far  as  furnishing  the  material  to  the  soul  is  concerned  but  the 

soul  migrates  and  manufactures  body  after  body  and  each  thought  we 

(3) 

think  and  each  deed  we  do  is  stored  in  it  in  pure  form."  The  soul 

goes  from  body  to  body  till  its  power  is  fully  manifested,  its 

circle  completed  and  its  nature  realized.  By  shedding  the  veil  of 

(  l) 'Complete  works  of  Vivekananda  Vol.l  (P.330) 

( 2}  Ibid  Vol.ll  (P.222) 

( 3)  Ibid  Vol.ll  (P223) 
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of  maya  (ignorance)  it  achieves  perfection.  The  principle  of 
reincarnation  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  blame  others  for  our 
weaknesses  and  advances  the  theory  that  we  make  our  own  destiny 
since  we  sow  what  we  reap. 

Karma  literally  means  action  or  deed.  "Our  actions  (karma) 

though  apparently  disappearing,  remain  still  unperceived  (adrishtan) 

(1) 

and  reappear  again  in  their  effects  as  tendencies  ( pravirthis) . 

The  physical  effects  of  our  karma  may  be  of  a  short  duration  but 

their  essence  is  worked  into  the  character  of  the  self.  "Every 

single  thought,  word  and  deed",  says  Radhakr ishnan,  "enters  into  the 

living  chain  of  causes  which  make  us  what  we  are.  Our  life  is  not 

(2) 

at  the  mercy  of  blind  chance  or  capricious  fate." 

The  Law  of  Karma  is  neither  to  be  identified  with  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  nor  to  be  confused  with  a  hedonistic  or  juridical 
theory  of  rewards  or  punishments.  The  present  constraint  and  pre¬ 
vious  necessity  of  our  life  is  limited  to  the  extent  that  the  cards 
in  the  game  are  given  us,  but  we  are  free  to  make  any  call  we 
choose  and  to  lead  any  suit  we  think  fit.  And  "choice  is  the 

assertion  of  freedom  over  necessity  by  which  it  converts  necessity 

(3) 

to  its  own  use  and  thus  frees  itself  from  it." 

Everything  in  the  universe  is  at  once  a  cause  and  effect. 
Everything  embodies  the  energy  of  the  past  and  exerts  energy  oh 
the  future.  The  Law  of  Karma  states  that  each  individual  will  get 
a  return  proportionate  to  the  energy  he  puts  forth.  "As  is  his 

(1)  Complete  Works  of  Vivekananda  Vol.IV  (P.216) 

(2)  Radhakr ishnan-  The  Idealist  View  of  Life  (P.275; 

(3)  Ibid  (P.280) 
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desire  such  is  his  purpose;  as  is  his  purpose  such  is  the  action  he 

(1) 

performs;  what  action  he  performs  that  he  procures  for  himself." 

It  is  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective,.  It  implies  continuity 

with  the  past  as  well  as  creative  freedom  of  the  self  in  the  future. 

It  places  upon  man  the  onus  of  responsibility  for  his  condition  and 

enables  him  to  shape  his  own  self  continuously.  "Blame  neither  man 

nor  God,  nor  anyone  £lse  in  the  world,”  says  Swami  Vivekananda, 

"when  you  find  yourself  suffering,  blame  yourself  and  tyr^to  do 
(2) 
better . ” 


(1)  Radha'kr ishnan  -  The  Idealist  View  of  Life  (P.276) 

(2)  Complete  Works  of  Vivekananda  Vol.ll  (P.  225} 
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2 •  The  Spirit  of  Philosophy. 

"Life" ,  said  Browning,  "has  a  meaning  - — to  find  its  meaning 
is  my  meat  and  drink."  Unlike  Shelley’s  Skylark,  man  must  "look 
Before  and  after".  V/ith  Omar  Khayyam  he  needs  question  "hither 
hurried  whence"  and  11  wh i tier  hurried  hence."  We  want  t-e — poc-sec^s 

0u^j(  kz-'  h** 

a-n-d  to  know  the  secret  of  love  and  life,  mystic  knowledge  of  the 

A 

grave.  We  go  to  the  philosopher  neither  to  obtain  t  for  our 
^ills,  nor  to  get  our  lead  transmuted  into  gold .  We  go  to  him  to 
inquire  about  the  life  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things.  Hot  con¬ 
tent  to  live  merely  a  life  of  feeling  and  will,  he  endeavours  to  be 
a  spectator  of  all  time  and  existence,  and  feeling  the  impulse  to 
see  life  in  the  light  of  a  central  reality  he  aims  to  give  a 
unified  account  of  the  wojArld  as  a  whole.  To  Hegel  philosophy  is 

a  "thinking  consideration  of  things";  Professor  Radhakr ishnan 

-  (1) 
defines  it  as  a  "systematic  study  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality." 

With  logic  as  its  guide  and  truth  as  its  goal,  it  makes  a  discip¬ 
lined  inves t iga t i on  of  the  whole  of  experience.  It  respects  no 
personalities  and  fears  no  authority.  Its  relentless  and  dispa¬ 
ssionate  inquiry  generally  ends  in  a  conflict  with  prevailing 
creeds  and  the  entrenched  order  of  things.  Cicero  may  choose  to 
be  "wrong  with  Plato  rather  than  right  with  Plato’s  opponents"  but 
philosophy  bows  before  no  man  and  only  one  God  —  Truth.  Philosophy 
said  Kant,  "ought  to  be  critical  and  not  dogmatic."  It  allows  no 
premise  that  can  not  be  defended  by  logic;  it  justifies  no  assump¬ 
tion  that  can  not  be  vindicated  before  the  bar  of  reason. 

( l)Radhakr ishnan -  The  Reign  of  Religion  in  Contemporary 
Philosophy.  (P.l) 
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Philosophy  reaches  from  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  stars  in 
the  sky.  Its  realm  includes  the  data  of  scientific  investigation  as 
well  as  the  results  of  religious  meditation.  It  tests  the  validity 
of  a  premise  assumed  by  science,  accepts  its  results,  but  denies 
that  science  is  the  whole  truth.  Although  solving  the  problem  of 
the  whole  by  logic  rather  than  by  faith,  it  refuses  to  believe  that 
religion  is  a  tissue  of  illusion  and  that  the  inward  life  of  a 
mystic  is  an  empty  dream.  Not  satisfied  with  swimming  in  the 
shallows  of  phenomena,  it  attempts  to  answer  the  whence  and  whither 
of  things,  the  ultimate  purpose  in  the  Universe.  Science  deals 
with  things  from  an  objective  point  of  view,  and  religion  from 
subjective,  klut  philosophy  studies  the  subject-object  relation  and 
tries  to  understand  the  unity  of  things  with  the  mind  that  is  con¬ 
scious  of  them.  It  denies  any  antogonism  between  the  different 
sides  of  human  nature. 

The  accusation  that  philosophy  is  divorced  from  life  is  based 
upon  a  confusion  of  thought.  Philosophy,  no  doubt,  aims  at  a 
theoretical  satisfaction  but  it  does  not  revel  in  mere  theory.  It 
not  only  deals  with  problems  provoked  by  life  but  its  authenticity 
is  tested  by  its  adequacy  to  account  for  life.  To  assert  that  it 
is  merely  a  product  of  the  social  conditions  of  a  given  period  is 
to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  generally  clashes  with  the 
established  customs  and  institutions  of  that  time.  To  maintain 
that  it  is  merely  an  arrangement  of  men’s  hopes  and  fears  is  to 
ignore  how  it  has  emancipated  thought  from  bondage  to  church  and 
state,  wealth  and  power,  instinct  and  prejudice.  A  cynic  may 
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define  metaphysics  as  the  "art  of  losing  one’s  way  systematically" 
hut  even  metaphysics  is  the  outcome  of  the  passionate  longing  of 
the  human  soul  for  true  knowledge  and  spiritual  perfection.  To 
test  philosophy  merely  hy  its  utility,  to  judge  it  solely  hy  its 
"Dread  and  hutter"  consequences,  is  to  degrade  the  highest  pursuit 
of  the  keenest  intellects  of  all  times.  Plato’s  Dialogues,  by  the 
very  form  of  their  exposition,  not  only  prove. J^at  philosophy  is 


0 


a  vital  and  personal  thing  hut  show  that  it  is  a  creation  arising 
out  of  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind. 


"All  men  hy  nature  desire  knowledge",  said  Aristotle.  Phil¬ 
osophy  does  not  deny  that  reason  is  for  the  sake  of  life,  hut 
maintains  that  life  may  also  he  for  the  skkejof  reason.  Man  has  a 
longing  for  logical  thinking  and  gets  satisfaction  out  of  removing 
contradictions.  As  long  as  man  is  impelled  hy  insatiable  curiosity 
and  for  him  there  lies  concealed  a  mystery  behind  the  actual, 
philosophy  will  flourish  and  men  will  devote  themselves  to  discover 
the  essence  of  things.  "Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge", 
is  indeed,  the  only  worthy  motive  of  philosophic  reflection.  Given 
the  ulterior  motive  will  man  not  tend  to  ad$pt  the  shadow  for  the 
substance  of  "reality"?  Since  philosophy  gives  to  every  other 
study  its  relative  place  and  value  it  may  he  rightly  called  a  uni¬ 
versal  study.  If  its  spirit  is  to  he  kept  inviolate,  it  must  not 
he  brought  into  too  ruthless  a  competition  with  the  various  util¬ 
itarian  pursuits  of  the  time.  Philosophy,  indeed,  must  choose  to 
remain  philosophy  even  in  the  face  of  the  practical  commercialism 


of  the  hour. 


. 
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3 .  The  Stubborn  American  Philosophy. 

Pragmatism  is  allegedly  a  philosophy  of  democracy.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  methodology  rather  than  a  philosophy.  It  has  no  metaphys¬ 
ical  system,  no  theory  of  reality  and  no  use  for  "logic-chopping.” 

It  delivers  us  from  the  bald  severity  of  Hegelian  dialectics  and 
the  adamantine  structure  of  fehre  Kantian  epistemology.  The  Deweyan 

doctrine  that  "things  are  what  they  can  do  and  what  can  be  done 

(1) 

with  them,"  is  at  once  healthy  and  helpful. 

Its  apparent  simplicity  is  intriguing  hut  to  allow  one’s 
curiosity  to  be  lulled  by  it  is  to  confess  oneself  the  dupe  of  a 
juggling  stunt.  "A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim"  was  nothing  more 
than  "a.  yellow  primrose"  to  Simon  Bell,  yet  it  "d  id"  other  things 
to  Wordsworth.  Which  then  was  the  authentic  primrose?  ?/ho  knows 
"what  can  be  done  with"  things?  The  American  "does"  things  with  a 
lump  of  coal  or  an  electiHc  spark  undreamed  of  for  unknown  periods 
of  time.  Even  if  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  who  knows  into 
what  infinities  that  measure  can  project  itself?  But  the  pragmatist 
"claps  his  poor  foot-rule  to  the  wall  of  the  world'^  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Erancis  Thompson,  and  delivers  his  ultimatum  to  the  admiring 
crowd  too  busy  to  think. 

The  question  that  has  challenged  the  mind  of  thinkers  from 
time  immemorial  can  not  be  waved  aside  merely  by  denying  its 
genuineness.  To  gag  is  not  to  satisfy.  One  can  appreciate  and 
even  admire  Dewey’s  denunciation  of  futile  logomachy  and  meaning  - 
(1)  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  (P.ll5")" 
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lees  abstractions  but  when  we  are  asked  not  to  pry  behind  the  veil 
our  curiosity  is  augmented  by  the  further  temptation  of  a  forbidden 
fruit.  To  dogmatize  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  empirical  spirit 
which  Dewey  wishes  to  foster.  One  can  not  associate  an  "Index 
Expurga tor ius"  proscribing  the  discussion  of  certain  questions  as 
unpractical  with  the  name  of  the  American  thinker  who  attacks  all 
dogma  . 

Philosophy  to  Dewey  is  "a  method  in  the  hands  of  philosophers 
to  solve  the  problems  of  men."  Of  the  many  problems  that  have 
perplexed  the  intellect  of  men  of  all  times,  the  most  persistent 
and  intricate  is  the  man  himself.  After  his  hunger  is  satisfied, 
his  comfort  secured,  man  is  inclined  to  ponder  over  the  mystery  of 
his  life.  The  quest  for  certainty,  the  longing  to  find  unity  in 
diversity,  Dewey  admits,  is  embedded  in  man  from  time  immemorial. 
Yet  he  is  optimistic  enough  to  seek  to  resolve  the  quest  for  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality  into  the  fears  of  primitive  man.  The 
mystery  and  awe  of  the  imponderable  still  hovers  in  human  con¬ 
sciousness  and  man  still  feels  inCcomplete  in  himself.  To  Dewey 
such  a  ^uest  may  be  futile  and  even  injurious,  to  him  its  solution 
one  way  or  the  other  may  make  no  practical  difference,  but  let  him 
not  deny  the  right  of  its  pursuit  and  discussion  to  others  lest  he 
be  branded  the  Pope  of  Pragmatism,  issuing  fiats  to  the  docile 
as  to  what  questions  are  relevant  and  what  are  outside  the  pale  of 
the  practical. 


Man  is  the  centre  of  all  things  to  Dewey. 


So  also  believes 
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Professor  Eddington  because  he  stands  midway  in  size  between  an 
atom  and  a  star.  The  human  race  said.  Earl  Balfour,  is  "a  brief  and 
transitory  episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  meanest  planets.” 
Gigantic  reptiles  and  dinosaurs  ruled  it  for  millions  of  years  and 
might  have  self -complacently  believed  in  a  perpetual  continuance  of 
their  domination.  Who  knows  whether  man  is  just  an  other  unsuccess¬ 
ful  experiment  of  Nature  and  may  be  shortly  flung  out  of  her 
laboratory?  Who  knows  whether  all  his  struggles  and  strivings,  his 
vaunted  progress  and  conspicuous  failures  are  only  a  flash  in  the 

pan?  "No  one  can  understand  things  human,”  says  the  IJpanisbad, 

(1) 

"who  does  not  first  understand  things  divine.” 

Such  a  local  and  superficial  peculiatity  of  this  planet  as  man 
in  his  phenomenal  existence,  is  made  the  measure  of  universe  by 
pragmatism.  Human  life  may  not  exist  in  any  other  solar  system 
than  our  own;  nay,  even  in  this  it  may  not  be  found  on  any  other 
planet  than  the  earth.  It  is  indispensable  to  know  things  as  they 
appear  to  be  to  us,  but  Dewey  wants  us  to  conclude  that  they  are 
only  this  "for  and  of  themselves.”  The  ghost  of  the  Kantian 
noumena  will  always  dog  the  footsteps  of  American  philosophy.  We 
may  know  nothing  more  than  our  experience  (in  the  Deweyan  sense) 
but  is  the  universe  no  more  than  our  experience?  Man  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  welfare  but  stars  seem  to  run  their 
eternal  course  blissfully  ignorant  of  it  all.  What  may  bet-fe***.  +W€ 
purpose  that  keeps  them  perpetually  engaged  in  so  meticulous  a  per¬ 
formance?  The  rational  may  be  real  but  is  reality  exhausted  by  the 
rational?  Nature,  says  Dewey,  cooperates  with  us  but  does  she  not 
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cooperate  as  a  farmer  does  with  his  hogs?  She  may  give  us  much 

(1) 

hut  does  she  not  in  the  end  rod  us  of  all  at  her  will?  Human 
experience  is  so  minute  a  part  of  the  universe  that  one  wonders  at 
a  keen  thinker  like  Dewey  not  "being  impressed  "by  the  limitations  of 
his  "much  too  human"  philosophy.  To  lose  the  precious  finite  "by 
straining  after  the  elusive  infinite  may  he  disasterous  hut  to 
insist  upon  the  episodic  existence  of  man  in  the  on-rushing  universe 
as  the  ultimate  revealer  is  myopic.  Yet  let  us  not  forget  that 
pragmatism  represents  a  revolt  against  the  abstract  and  effete 
intellectual ism  that  ignored  the  warm  and  pulsating  side  of  human 
nature,  and  hence  its  polemical  zeal  often  drives  it  to  the  other 
extreme . 

While  James  traces  a  philosophy  to  its  founder’s  temperament, 
Dewey  is  fond  of  examining  it  genetically.  Dewey  often  traces  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  philosophic  system  to  the  influence  of 
environment  and  the  social  needs  of  the  period  that  gave  it  birth. 

Let  us  apply  his  theory  to  American  philosophy. 

Pragmatism,  in  the  wider  sense,  like  America,  is  in  process  of 
making.  It  has  its  tarrying  right  wing  and  its  militant  left.  If 
James  justifies  a  belief  in  the  "old  fashioned  God  by  the  new^ashion- 
ed  arguments",  Dewey  ignores  Him  altogether.  Well  may  Papini,  the 
Italian  pragmatist,  compare  pragmatism  to  a  hotel  corridor  opening 
into  various  chambers.  "In  one  we  may  find  a  freethinker  worrying 
himself  about  the  defense  of  atheism,  in  another  an  agnostic  think¬ 
ing  out  his  apology:,  in  a  third  a  devotee  on  his  knees  praying  to 

— CircfT  Th  o  ra'a"  rifusTey’T'  Evolution  and  Ethics  -  man’s  ethical  life 
may  be  a  fight  against  nature 


. 
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God  for  faith  and  strength  in  his  despair  and  in  a  fourth  a  syn¬ 


thetic^  philosopher  trying  to  reconcile  philosophy,  religion  and 
s  c  ience  . " 


Dewey’s  pragmatism  is  the  genuine  and  representative  philos- 
ophy  of  America.  Its  democratic  nature,  its  endless  faith  in 
experimentation,  and  its  insistence  upon  action  are  thoroughly 
American  traits.  Instrumentalism  is  a  natural  product  of  a  "what’s 
the  use"  mentality,  whose  nagative  side  is  expressed  in  "that  don’t 
get  you  any  where".  Americans  believe  with  Carlyle  that  the  end  of 
man  is  action  and  not  thought,  "though  it  were  the  noblest".  Empty 
doctrines  and  vain  theories  are  depreciated;  logic-chopping  dialec¬ 
tics  and  scholastic  word-battles  are  anathematized.  A  philosophy 
that  really  "works"  is  demanded.  "What  difference  does  it  make"  is 
asked  in  religion  and  ethics.  Rampant  individualism  literally 
believes  that  every  one  has  a  kind  of  divine  right  to  seek  and 
interpret  his  experience  for  himself.  Ournnuch  vaunted  truth  is 
man-made  and  human  values  arise  from  human  experience. 

Economics  and  biology  are  popular  subjects  in  the  American 
universities.  Before  deciding  to  take  a  course,  students  give  a 
thorough  consideration  as  to  what  they  can  make  of  it  here  and  now, 
for  themselves  and  their  environment.  Competition  is  keen  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  ever  imperative.  Ho  wonder,  people  can¬ 
not  consider  a  theory,  an  idea  or  a  philosophic  reflection  without 
at  the  same  time  questioning  its  "consequences,  immediate,  secon¬ 
dary  and  remote."  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  idle  to  expect  a 

(1)  R a dha k r i shnan  -  The  Reign  of  Religion  in  Contemporary 

Philosophy.  (P.224) 
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practical  social  thinker  like  Dewey  to  write  a  philosophy  that  is 
not  pervaded  hy  the  economic  and  sociological  interests  of  the  time. 

Life  to  an  American  is  more  of  a  science  than  an  art.  Ma¬ 
chines  not  only  provide  him  with  undreamt  of  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences,  but  also  regulate  his  life  and  mould  his  mentality.  His 
hunger  for  bread  may  be  thoroughly  appeased  but  his  denmind  for 
pleasure  and  "a  good  time”  is  ever  urgent  and  insatiable.  He 
stresses  rights  and  interests  rather  than  duties  and  privileges. 
Rights  exalt  the  self  and  lead  to  self  aggrandizement .  But  duty, 
the  "stern  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God”  as  Wordsworth  calls  it, 
disciplines  the  self  and  leads  to  self-sacrifice.  What  if  life  is 
short  and  its  preferments  vain  and  fleeting  I  Our  day  is  our f s  and 
let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  "Have  I  not  a  right  to  be  happy?"  is 
persistently  asked  and  there  is  no  Carlyle  to  answer  that  "a 
moment  ago  you  had  no  right  to  live."  Activity,  often  ill  consi¬ 
dered,  at  times  frenzied,  is  the  law  of  life.  Philosophy,  like 
other  utilitarian  pursuits,  is  judged  by  measurable  consequences . 

It  is  not  fortuitous,  therefore,  that  pragmatism  is  a  philosophy  of 
claims  and  demands,  dealing  with  concrete  problems  as  they  arise 
from  troubled  situations  and  for  ever  keeping  its  eyes  on  results 
and  consequences. 

4 •  Contradictions  and  Shortcomings  of  Pragmatism. 

Doubting  mere  thought  and  believing  only  verified  facts, 
pragmatism  is  a  rebellious  child  of  classical  philosophy.  It  is  a 
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philosophical  anarchism  boasting  that  it  has  no  fixed  theory, no 

standard  of  values  and  no  rigid  postulate.  What  if  its  theory  of 

truth  is  flimsy,  its  doctrine  of  knowledge  faulty  and  its  structure 

incomplete?  The  practical  man  of  affairs  abhors  exactness,  decries 

futile  subtleties  and  is  impatient  of  the  annpying  demands  of  cold 

logic.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  for  him  to  know  that  instead  of 

■m  o  n  *2  5  c 

maintaining  its  traditional  " immune^impeccabili ty" ,  philosophy  will 
do  tangible  things  for  him.  Pragmatism  is  popular  not  only  because 
it  is  useful  and  interesting  but  because  it  has  a  strenuous  activ¬ 
ity  and  a  belligerent  mood.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  not  only  fights 
with  the"Dragon  of  Scholasticism",  as  Schiller  says,  but  aims  to 
"dethrone  barbarism  of  temper  and  style"  so  that  gentlemen  may  read 
it  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  large  hearted  and  practical  way  of 
looking  at  things .  Philosophy,  no  doubt,  is  democratized  with  a 
vengeance.  Well  may  Radhakr ishnan  say  that  pragmatism  is  the  war 
of  the  "plain  man's  philosophy  for  securing  independence  of  logic." 
It  is  no  longer  treasonable  to  doubt  the  value  of  democracy  in 
politics,  but  its  value  in  art,  literature  and  philosophy  must  be 
seriously  questioned. 

The  pragmatist  is  a  stranger  to  the  excellence  of  the  art  of 
"disinterested  interest."  To  the  new  philosophy  "knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge"  is  not  an  empty  platitude  but  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  human  progress.  But  let  us^with  Aristotle,  remind 
the  practical  world  of  commerce  and  industry  that  "more  necessary, 

indeed,  every  other  science  may  be  than  this;  more  excellent  there 

(i)  .  . 

is  none."  Fully  accepting  the  insistence  ot  modern  psychology  upon 

the  purposive  character  of  mental  life,  absolutism  refuses  to 
^n^TbTT.®  •  Pratt  in  "What™  is  Pragmatism",.  (P.239) 
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believe  the  fleeting  purpose  to  be  the  sole  reality.  It  believes 
in  the  underlying  and  dominating  will  to  know.  Dewey,  on  the  other 
hand  does  not  allow  that  logic  fulfils  a  part  of  our  being  and  that 
knowledge  may  be  pursued  purely  for  the  satisfaction  it  brings. 
Merely  because  the  logical  impulse  is  implicit  in  ephemeral  needs 
and  purposes,  pragmatism  concludes  that  thought  is  born  of  these. 

We  may  become  conscious  of  rationality  only  when  facing  obstacles 
and  solving  troubled  situations  but  this  is  no  denial  of  the  fact 
that  rationality  pervades  the  universe.  "Absolutism  maintains  that 
all  consciousness  is  judgment,  one  continuous  affirmation,  though 
we  become  conscious  of  this  fact  only  when  the  needs  and  purposes 

(i) 

are  deeply  felt .  " 

Is  the  materialistic  vs.  theistic  controversy  futile?  Has  it 
no  consequences  on  human  beings?  If  so,  what  difference  does  it 
make  to  an  American  whether  Mars  is  inhabited  or  not,  whether  birds 
preceded  mammals  or  came  after  them?  If  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  is  not  a  genuine  human  interest  then  not  only  theology, 
metaphysics  and  epistemology  but  higher  mathematics,  archaeology, 
and  astronomy  should  also  come  under  the  ban.  Even  if  pragma. tism  & 
allows  us  to  take  theoretical  interest  as  one  thing  that  gives 
problems  their  value,  it  seems  to  usurp  the  right  of  choice  of  such 
problems.  If  it  forbids  us  never  to  discuss  a  question  that  has  no 
interest  or  meaning  for  anybody,  its  vehemence  against  classical 
philosophy  is  unwarranted . 

((p-  ^  i ) 
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Dewey  protests  that  he  ever  said  that  all  our  needs  were 
practical  and  that  thought  existed  for  the  sake  of  action.  He 
fully  recognizes  the  scientific,  moral  and  aesthetic  needs  of  the 
civilized  man.  'That  he  aims  to  teach  is  that  no  need  can  he 
satisfied  without  action  and  that  activity  is  a  part  of  the  cog¬ 
nitive  process.  Even  if  we  accept  Dewey’s  statement  that  activity 
is  present  in  knowing,  the  cognitive  activity  is  not  to  he  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  practical  activity.  The  cognitive  relation  to  an 
object  can  never  he  subordinated  to  practical  ends  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  is  its  by-product.  For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  protest  against  the  practical  tendency  of 
time  that  discourages  intellect  from  higher  pursuits.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Plato,  the  West  should  be  reminded  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 

Pragmatism  is  the  American  Heracl i tanisrn.  Everything  is  in  a 
flu$x;  existence  is  dynamic  change;  diversity  is  the  ultimate 
reality.  But  if  the  world  were  completely  irrational,  merely  a 
chaotic  flux  of  endless  change,  human  intelligence  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  The  pragmatist  must  admit  that  the 
world  allows  itself  to  be  reduced  to  a  system.  It  permits  our 
reasoning  to  attain  its  end.  The  fact  that  nature  is  not  chaotic, 
but  moves  in  accordance  with  law  is  the  reason  that  human  concepts 
are  valuable.  Human  intelligence  is  essentially  related  to  the 
nature  of  things  in  general,  otherwise  any  attempt  at  knowledge 
would  be  futile.  A  higher  reality  reveals  itself  in  both.  This 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  absolutism. 
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The  pragmatic  theory  of  knowledge  iE  frankly  naturalistic  and 
biological.  Life  must  adapt  itself  to  obdurate  environment  and 
thought,  like  other  functions,  originates  in  determinate  needs. 
Knowledge  is  what  changes;  its  value  is  instrumental.  The  validity 
of  thought  lies  in  effecting  the  transition  from  a  troubled  situ¬ 
ation  to  an  integrated  experience.  But  how  could  our  ideas  help 
us  in  the  struggle  for  existence  if  they  did  not  conform  to  an 
objective  reality?  Does  not,  perhaps,  Pragmatism  contradict  itself? 
On  the  one  hand  it  implies  that  the  structure  of  the  wostrld  which 
generates  knowledge  processes  does  not  fundamentally  alter,  on  the 
other  it  denies  anything  fixed  or  static.  On  the  one  hand  it 
assumes  some  determinateness  in  the  world,  on  the  other  it  main¬ 
tains  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  man  made. 

If  pragmatism  asserts  that  the  purposive  activity  of  the  mind 
is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  world  it  lands 
itself  in  solipsism.  If  it  admits  that  nature  is  independent  of 
human  mind  it  becomes  a  synonym  for  realism.  Fortunately ,a  on 

account  of  its  hatred  of  bloodless  abstractions  and  futile  logic 
chopping,  pragmatism  evades  the  issue  by  refusing  to  discuss  any 
theory  of  reality.  But  such  an  important  issue  will  have  to  be 
faced  sooner  or  later;  to  waver  on  it  will  be  suicidal.  Dewey 
protests  now  against  the  idealistic,  and  now  against  the  realistic 
interpretation  of  his  statements  but  fails  to  clear  his  position  on 
so  fundamental  an  issue.  Pragmatism  has  rendered  a  great  service 
by  directing  knowledge  into  channels  leading  to  genuine  and 
valuable  results  but  it  has  an  incorrigibly  bad  habit  of  fighting 
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shy  of  important  distinctions  and  leads  to  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Dewey  makes  no  distinction  between  the  nature  of 
knov/ledge  and  trie  mental  processes  hy  which  the  individual  acquires 
it.  The  epistemological  and  the  psychological  are  thoroughly 
confused.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine “whether  Dewey’s  “How  Do  We 
Think"  is  a  hook  on  logic  or  psychology. 

Kant  had  saved  philosophy  from  subjective  idealism  hy  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  subjective  and  objective  factors  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  interact  to  produce  experience.  But  such  an  episte¬ 
mological  dualism  is  vehemently  denounced  by  Dewey.  "What  may  be 
and  must  be,"  said  Bradley,  "that  certainly  is."  Dewey  will  agree 
with  such  a  hypothetical  origin  of  all  knowledge.  A  hypothesis 
is  a  mere  "may  be".  When  verification  makes  it  "must  be"  then  it 
"certainly  is."  Dewey  realizes  that  nature  is  not  entirely  plastic 
for  we  stoop  to  conquer  her.  She  selects  us  on  the  sole  condition 
that  we  adapt  ourselves  to  her  ways.  Pragmatism,  therefore, 
recognizes  the  reality  of  an  objective  world.  Human  "experience", 
which  is  the  sole  reality  to  Dewey,  can  not  be  the  experience  of 
the  individual  for  that  would  imply  subjectivism.  Each  man  will 
then  become  the  measure  of  all  things  with  a  vengeance .and  mere 
opinion  would  be  knowledge.  May  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
"sole  reality"  is  a  perfect  experience  of  which  the  individual 
worlds  are  imperfect  suggestions?  If  this  be  warranted,  Pragmatism 
leads  to  absolutistic  metaphys ics . "Experience"  to  Dewey  is  the 
final  category.  He  protest  that  preceding  philosophers  had  selected 
only  one  phase  of  experience  instead  of  accepting  the  whole  of  it. 
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But  he  himself  confines  it  to  the  ^WorT^Tphenornennl^.  Experience  is 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge  says  Dewey.  So  also  says  the  mystic. 
Science  and  religion  both  employ  experience  and  both  being  comp¬ 
lementary  aspects  of  human  nature  should  harmonize  in  the  higher 
realm  of  philosophy.  English  empiricism  confined  experience  to  the 
wrorld  of  sense  and  refused  to  believe  in  transcendental  values. 

To  rescue  religion  and  higher  human  conceptions  from  annihilation 
Kant  had  to  create  a  noumenal  sanctuary  for  "God,  Immortality  and 
Freedom".  Dewey’s  empiricism  is  inimical  to  the  higher  intersts 
of  truth  for  it  confines  the  operation  of  experience  to  immediate 
certainties.  Radical  empiricism  should  include  spiritual  intui¬ 
tions  as  well  as  scientific  verifications.  The  mystics,  says 
Royce,  are  the  "only  thorough  going  empiricists." 

The  great  biological  purpose  of  facilitating  the  life-struggle 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  dominates  pragmatic  philosophy 
and  determines  its  details.  If  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  com¬ 
paratively  unhealthy  animal  wholly  engaged  in  reacting  successfully 
to  his  environment,  pragmatism  is  a  triumphant  philosophy.  But  if 
besides,  being  a  glorified  ape,  man  is  also  a  "citizen  of  the  realm 
of  eternal  reason"  as  Plato  will  have  him,  then  pragmatism  is  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate.  If  there  is  no  God,  no  unifying  principle  behind 
the  phenomena,  pragma.tism  is  without  an  alternative.  But  if  man  is 
struggling’  to  "make  the  intelligent  being  a  little  more  intelligible" 
as  Arnold  says,  if  he  "partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be",  then 
pragmatism  must  keep  on  building  till  it  readies  absolutism. 
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Pragmatism  is  a  futuristic  philosophy  for  it  treats  ideas  as 
instruments  by  which  future  adjustments  are  to  be  made.  But  the 
genetic  method  which  it  employs  for  examination  of  social,  religious 
and  metaphysical  problems  looks  to  the  past.  This  method  leads 
pragmatism  in  a  direction  opposite  from  that  of  its  emphatic  course 
of  looking  ahead  and  judging  the  validity  of  ideas  by  their  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  not  only  contradictory  to  the  tenets  of  pragma¬ 
tism,  but  is  blocked  by  the  obvious  impossibility  of  tracing  many 
important  conceptions  to  a  certain  source. 

Values,  says  pragmatism,  are  man  made.  They  are  what  men 
hold  dear  and  prize  and  arise  out  of  human  needs  and  passions.  The 
greatest  human  need,  Dewey  will  readily  admit,  is  the  need  for 
cooperation.  According  to  him  it  will  not  only  satisfy  the  existing 
needs  better  than  before  but  will  also  create  more  needs  to  satisfy. 
Dewey,  however,  seems  to  overlook  or  assignee  little  importance  to 
the  fact  that  cooperation  demands  sacrifice  of  many  desires  and  one 
kind  of  value  may  destroy  the  other. 

Pragmatism  leaves  no  possibility  of  leading  of  men  since  it 

maintains  that  there  is  nothing  eternally  true  or  binding.  All 

ethical  theories  according  to  it  are  relative  and  useful  and  none 

of  them  is  absolute  and  authoritative.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 

maintains  that  even  as.' "God  is  eternal,  the  Sadhanas  (realization) 

(i) 

of  ethical  and  spiritual  life  are  also  eternal."  iiven  though 
values  are  realized  in  social  and  biological  evolution  on  this 
earth  as  pragmatism  asserts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
(T)  Sas'tri  -  "Hindu  Culture,r~H5  • 
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they  are  wholly  human  and  the  fact  that  we  h  ve  attained  these 
values  through  the  evolutionary  process  does  not  in  itself  prove 
that  they  share  the  nature  of  the  process.  To  assert  that  they  do 
is  an  "illicit  naturalizing"  of  values,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Hocking. 

The  "all  too  human"  philosophy  of  Dewey  denies  thatmhere  is  a 
level  of  reality  above  the  human  without  giving  any  proof  of  its 

Jjr 

non-existence.  Can  not  the  absolutists  assert,  with  just  as  much 
plaus ib ili ty  that  there  is  a  transcendental  being %  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  process  of  history  to  use  that  process  for  the 
realization  of  eternal  values  on  this  earth.  Once  we  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  the  "soc  io-centr  ic  predicament1',  one  View  appears  as 
logical  as  the  other. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  progress  is  the  end  to  pragmatism. 
Perpetual  travelling,  maintains  Dewey,  is  continuous  arriving.  The 
arrival  that  precludes  further  travelling,  he  assures  us  ,  is  best 
achieved  by  going  to  sleep  or  dying.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
death  has  a  natural  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Without  it 
birth  and  existence  will  be  meaningless.  Dewey  would  measure 
progress  by  the  distance  travelled  without  any  reference  to  the 
goal.  May  not  the  traveller  be  permitted  to  know  his  destination? 
May  one  ask  what  is  to  happen  when  aeons  of  time  having  passed  the 
world  is  moulded  a  little  closer  to  the  heart’s  desire?  But  prag¬ 
matism  will  ignore  the  quest  ion .with  a  slighting  chuckle.lt  would 
always  obstinately  be  doing  and  never  be  done.  It  knows  not  the 


beauty  of  completion. 
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5 .  The  Truth  About  Pragmatic  Truth. 

Even  before  the  days  of  Pilate,  truth  was  notorious  for  its 

ambiguity.  In  the  eyes  of  absolutism  pragmatic  truth  is  a  confu- 
•  - 

sion  of  truth.  It  confuses  the  symptoms  of  truth  with  its  nature, 

the  process  of  verification  with  the  thing  verified.  Dewey’s 

£ 

f ulminat ion# aga ins t  the  vain  subtleties  of  logic  employed  in  the 

word  battles  of  scholasticism  are  fully  justified  ,  but  even  a 

e.  i 

Dewey  cannot  always  defy  Aristotl-Can  logic  with  impunity.  The 
confusion  between  the  "essence"  of  truth  and  its  "attributes",  to 
use  the  terminology  of  Aristotle,  has  brought  a  storm  of  devas¬ 
tating  criticism  on  the  head  of  pragmatic  truth.  If  the  theory  of 

truth  expounded  by  "Professor  Purus  Intellectus,  so  obviously 

(1) 

contravenes  common  sense,  science  and  philosophy",  the  simple  and 
useful  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  fails  to  bear  a  logical  examination 
unscathed . 

Pragmatism  (in  the  wider  sense),  as  it  has  been  stated  previ*- 
ously,  is  a  philosophy  in  making.  James  and  Dewey  represent 
respectively  its  conservative  and  radical  wings.  While  mere 
verifiability  is  sufficient  for  James,  Dewey  maintains  that  accomp- 
lishAied  verification  is  essential  before  truth  is  admitted.  At 
times,  Dewey  may  fail  to  secure  full  under s tand ing ,  but  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  far  more  definite  and  precise  than  the  picturesque  phrase¬ 
ology  of  James  with  more  than  a  touch  of  the  romantic.  Dewey  makes 
it  clear  that  when  truth  is  defined  as  "what  gives  satisfaction  " 
or  what  is  synonymous  with  utility,  the  purely  personal  factor  is 

(1)  Dewey’ s  -  ”lnf  luftice  of  Darwin  on  Philosophy  and  other  Essays  .  (?.  if  if) 
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out  of  the  question  and  the  public  and  objective  conditions  play  the 
decisive  role.  Let  us  examine  closely  the  position  of  Professor 
Dewey . 

(1) 

nihe  hypothesis  that  works  is  the  true  one"  says  Dewey.  Ab¬ 
solutism  can  find  no  fault  with  this.  But  Dewey  concludes  from  the 
above  that  consequences  not  only  p r o v e  the  idea  to  be  true  but  also 
rag.ke  it  true.  Hence  the  effective  working  of  an  idea  is  made 
synonymous  with  the  truth  of  the  idea;  it  is  not  only  the  evidence 
of  truth  but  also  its  nature.  Since  "trueness"  and  "working"  of  a 
truth  usually  go  together,  the  two  are  identified  in  defiance  of 
logic  and  epistemology. 

Dewey  frankly  admits  that  truth  does  not  constitute  a  logical 

property  of  propositions.  It  means  "processes  of  change  so  direct- 

(2) 

ed  that  they  achieve  an  intended  consummation."  It  seems  meaning¬ 
less  to  Dewey  that  a  claim  may  be  true  when  not  known  to  be  true. 
Dragging  truth  from  transcendental  realm,  he  emphasizes  its  con¬ 
crete  and  psychological  nature.  It  is  man-made  and  mutable.  It  is 
not  "saltatory",  to  use  the  words  of  James,  but  "ambulatory".  Hot 
satisfied  with  the  assertion  of  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth 
that  an  object  is  there  as  we  think  it,  pragmatism  emphasizes 
actual  experiential  process  of  "getting  at  it".  A  claim,  no  doubt, 
must  be  verified  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  truth,  but  Dewey  con¬ 
cludes  that  its  trueness  consists  in  its  verification. 

Absolutism  does  not  delky  that  life  or  experience  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  touchstone  of  truth  but  maintains  that  a  philosopher  should  be 
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interested  in  truth  for  its  own  sake.  It  fully  agrees  with  the 
assertion  that  truth  should  be  used  to  further  human  needs  but 
declares  thnt  thinkers  may  seek  it  for  the  light  it  gives  rather 
than  for  the  fruit  it  bears.  Truth,  like  everything  else  in  the 
Darwinian  world  says  Pragmatism,  has  a  history.  Absolutism  readily 
admits  that  human  truth  is  bound  to  grow  and  outline  stages  which 
are  recognized  as  erroneous  but  maintains  that  it  does  so  only  till 
it  becomes  identical  with  the  absolute  truth  — -  immutable  and  per¬ 
fect.  This  evolution  of  truth,  however,  Dewey  traces  back  to  the 
attempt  of  human  intellect  to  meet  the  needs  of  human  life.  Is  not 
the  absolutist’s  explanation  of  its  history  as  an  "attempt  pro¬ 
gressively  to  realize  an  absolute  rational  order  immanent  in  things” 
just  as  plausible? 

What  is  the  relation  of  truth  to  utility  or  success?  "Truth 
as  utility",  says  Dewey,  "means  service  in  making  just  that  con¬ 
tribution  to  reorganization  in  experience  that  an  idea  or  theory 

a) 

claims  to  be  able  to  make."  Explaining  the  position  of  Absolutism 
Radhakr ishnan  maintains  that  "if  an  idea  is  verified  and  it  is 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  experience  then  it  is  no  doubt 

oo 

useful  as  it  satisfies  the  intellectual  needs.”  The  usefulness  in 
the  latter  sense  will  be  questioned  by  Dewey  who  must  test  it  in  a 
concrete  situation.  Absolutism  applies  the  intellectual  utility 
instead  of  practical  utility  as  the  test  of  truth.  It  readily 
admits  that  "adaptability  to  bits  experience  is  generally  a  sign 
of  truth"  but  asserts  that  coincidence  with  "the  whole  of  exper¬ 
ience  is  the  essence  of  truth” .Absolut i sm  appears  to  swallow  most 
(T)  See  page  \Ipb) 

( 2)Radhakr ishnan  -  Reign  of  Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy 
(  P .245) 
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of  the  pragmatic  theory  and  still  retains  its  eternal  aspect  intact. 

"That  truth  has  practical  consequences,  that  it  "begins  and  grows 

on  account  of  human  needs  and  interests,  that  truth  is  not  a  mere 

copy  or  reproduction  of  reality  - are  propositions  quite  agreeable 

(1) 

to  speculative  idealism." 

Truth,  says  Dewey,  is  relative.  What  is  true  in  one  situation 
may  be  false  in  another.  What  is  true  today  need  not  be  true 
alv/ays.  Does  it  not  follow  that  whet  may  be  true  for  one  country 
may  not  be  so  for  another?  Pragmatism  seems  to  justify  the 
"national  truths"  which  led  to  the  Great  War  and  flourish  in  its 
wake.  Truth,  indeed,  may  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  state 
and  may  be  yoked  to  a  policy.  The  results  of  such  a  theory  are 
obvious.  The  worst  superstitions  of  the  world  may  be  defended 
under  the  aegis  of  this  hypothesis. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  technically. 
Ho  doubt  we  make  our  beliefs,  but  do  we  make  them  true?  We  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  Taj  Mahal  but  we  do  not  make  it  true.  All 
our  ideas  that  we  have  verified  are  no  doubt  true  but  can  we  verify 
all  our  true  ideas?  The  Jamesian  "credit  system  of  truth"  appears 
to  be  necessary  and  most  of  us  never  go  to  the  "bank  of  experience", 
to  realize  the  "cash  value"  of  certain  ideas.  Moreover,  all  our 
true  ideas  are  not  useful  at  all  times,  nor  are  all  ideas  that  are 
useful  always  true. 

Royce  maintains  that  the  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  is  based 

(1)  Radhakrishnan  : -Tel^TTf^TligTon  in  Contemporary  ~ 
philosophy  (P-244) 
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upon  an  assumption  not  pragmatically  proven.  It  assumes  that  an 
idea  retains  the  same  meaning  from  the  time  it  is  suggested  until 
it  is  verified.  For  instance,  how  does  pragmatism  verify  that  the 
"Newton’s  idea  of  space  is  identical  with  the  Einstien’s  idea  of 
Newtonian  space*'?  If  it  is  so,  it  constitutes  a  kind  of  truth  not 
judged  by  effects  and  consequences.  It  is  assumed  on  other  than 
the  pragmatic  basis. 

The  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  makes  retrospection  impossible 
for  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  assertion  that  truth  is  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  effects  an  idea  has  in  future.  This,  says  Lovejoy, 
is  a  "fantastic  paradox  to  common  sense."  All  scientific  judgments 
are  retrospective  in  the  sense  that  they  hold  for  individual  in¬ 
stances  which  existed  long  before  they  were  discovered.  Socrates’ 
blood  circulated  in  his  body  long  before  Harvey  discovered  the 
process . 

The  possession  of  truth,  said  Bacon,  the  father  of  pragmatism, 
is  the  "sovereign  good  of  human  nature".  Human  truth  may  be  re¬ 
lative,  but,  asserts  absolutism,  no  individual  will  be  satisfied 
until  he  transcends  all  relative  view  points  and  achieves  the 
perfect  insight.  That  is  why  most  philosophers  have  claimed 
finalty  for  their  view.  That  is  why  even  professor  Dewey*  maintains 
that  his  system  of  philosophy  supersedes  all  others.  In  spite  of 
itself,  pragmatism  is  tending  towards  tJ^ruth  for  its  own  sake.  Its 
merit  lies  in  emphasizing  the  human  side  of  human  truth.  Professor 
Purus  Intellec tus  is  so  enraptured  with  the  joy  of  contemplation, 
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that  isu  proclaiming  truth  to  he  an  end  in  itself,  he  forgets  that 
it  is  a  means  as  well.  Professor  Dewey,  on  the  other  hand,  revolt¬ 
ing  against  the  barren  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  empha¬ 
sizes  its  practical  value  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nobler  conception 
of  truth  as  an  end  in  itse^lf.  In  spite  of  rhe  apparent  antagonism 
between  the  two  viewpoints,  they  may  be  regarded  as  complementary. 


6 .  Pragmatism  not  Thoroughly  Practical. 

"There  are  some  people",  said  G .K.Ches ter ton ,  including  him¬ 
self  among  them,  "who  think  that  the  moot  practical  and  important 
thing  about  a  man  is  still  his  view  of  the  universe".  Pragmatism 
lays  much  emphasis  on  practicality.  But  what  is  the  practical? 
Building  bridges  may  be  moyfc  practical  to  an  engineer  while  growing 
wheat  i$  so  to  a  farmer;  robbery  may  be  most  practical  to  a  high¬ 
way  man,  a  philosopher  may^egard  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  to  be  so.  James  was  more  pragmatic,,  though  not  more 
philosophical,  than  Dewey  when  he  justified  a  belief  in  God  on  the 
ground  that  in  every  day  life  it  was  more  useful  to  believe  than 
not  to  believe.  Men  of  faith,  he  asserted,  were  morally  better  and 
more  optimistic,  while  pessimism  and  despair  was  the  lot  of  atheist 
This  commendable  concern  of  James  is  highly  humanitarian,  but  is  a 
mockery  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy  which  refuses  to  embrace  an 
idea  merely  because  of  its  convenience  and  usefulness.  The  "vital 
lies"  of  James  are  not  only  odious  to  philosophy,  but  may  even  fail 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  common  man  for  whose  welfare  pragmatism 
is  so  solicitious.  If  one  believes  in  God  because  of  its  "useful- 
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ness",  the  belief  becomes  a  policy  with  its  vitality  sapped,  its 
moral  assistance  shaken,  and  its  "usefulness”  damaged.  No  wonder 
the  appearance  of  James*  "Pragmatism"  deeply  wounded  the  esthetic 
susceptibilities  of  Bantyana  fUj-svohe  "could  not  stomach  that  way 
of  speaking  of  truth.” 

Absolutism  regards  the  longing  for  eternity  as  the  deepest  and 
most  worthwhile  human  need.  Pragmatism  realizes  its  existence,  but 
considers  it  a  weakness  to  be  eradicated  from  our  minds  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  other  interests  more  concerned  with  the  "here  and  now".  By 
restricting  human  effort  to  what  is  achievable  in  the  biological 
and  social  evolutionary  process,  pragmatism  cuts  off  a  profound 
and  logical  love  of  life.  It  gives  no  guarantee  of  continued 
personal  or  racial  fulfilment  and  nullifies  the  basic  postulate  on 
which  all  philosophizing  rests.  Moreover,  it  is  the  paradox  of 
hedonism  that  we  get  more  pleasure  when  we  desire  to  know  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  than  from  knowing  for  the  sake  of  pleasure. 


■ 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Oriental  Philosophy  o the  Touchstone  of  Dewey 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

---St.  Matt.  Chap. 7  ver.SO 
1 .  A  Pragmatic  Look  on  India. 


A  panoramic  view  of  the  historic  Indo-Gange t ic  plain  presents 
a  scene  of  magnificent  Beauty  mixed  with  annoying  ugliness.  India 
offers  Beautiful  and  marvellous  temp lessor  the  Gods,  luxuriant  and 
stately  palaces  for  the  princes,  lovely  and  peace  giving  Ashrams 
for  the  sages  But  rude  and  ugly  huts  for  the  peasants.  Wealth 
parades  there  with  pomp  and  splendour  that  Caesars  might  have 
envied;  poverty,  pleading  with  lean  cadaverous  hands  for  a  morsel 
of  food,  cringes  in  tattered  rairnants.  A  parasitic  religious 
hierarchy  masquerades  in  the  immaculate  garb  of  holiness,  preys 
upon  the  toil  of  the  lowly,  and  sanctifies  hideous  superstitions 
with  the  Blessings  of  the  Gods.  A  subtle  educated  class  produces 
lav/ers,  statesmen  and  even  scientists,  writes  poetry  appreciates 
art,  and  delves  in  philosophy.  A  credulous  mass  turns  to  the  field 
to  welcone  the  new  Born  season  with  its  hand  on  the  plow  and  with 
faith  in  God,  sows  the  seed  that  sustains  life  in  the  hut  and  the 
palace.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  India’s  population,  steeped  in 
ignorance,  devoid  of  the  comfort  of  care-free  leisure,  struggles 
from  dawn  to  dusk  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Such  are  the 
salient  factors  that  constitute  India. 
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Let  us  test  India  in  the  laboratory  of  pragmatism,  judge  her 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  by  their  consequences  and  probe  into  her 
system  of  thought  genetically.  Let  us  ferret  out  the  mysterious 
from  behind  the  sanctity  of  the  Absolute,  tear  the  mask  off  the 
face  of  religion  and  measure  the  value  of  ideas  and  theories  by 
services  rendered  toward  the  betterment  of  man. 

Why  is  India  famous  for  saints  and  sages  rather  than  for 
soldiers  and  scientists?  Utliy  does  she  worship  the  cult  of  realiz¬ 
ation  and  renunciation  rather  than  of  rationalism  and  enjoyment? 

Why  does  she  long  for  the  isolation  of  a  contemplative  life,  consid¬ 
er  the  spiritual  more  real  than  the  physical  and  see*  God  manifested 
in  nature  and  in  man?  On  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ganges  man’s 
needs  were  few  and  nature’s  bounty  was  great.  The  teeming  soil, 
the  silent  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  sublimity  of  the  snowy  Himalayas 
and  the  steel  blue  sky  were  ever  before  his  eyes  in  the  marvellous 
harmony  of  a  soul-stirring  panorama.  Neither  the  soil,  nor  the 
climate  gave  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  in  the  absence  of  muscular 
activity  the  mind  turned  upon  itself.  Heed  one  wonder  that  man 

JvO 

longed  to  establish  kinship  with  a  nature  so  profuse  in  her  typical 
beauty,  so  magnanimous  in  bestowing  her  gifts.  Dwelling  on  the 
abstract  instead  of  the  concrete,  he  sought  truth  in  synthesis 
rather  than  analysis.  Slow  and  leisurely,  mystical  and  meditative, 
he  longed  to  realize  the  unity  of  his  soul  with  the  soul  of  the 
Universe . 


This  priority  of  the  spirit  over  the  body  in  India,  the  stress 
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on  underlying  permanence  rather  than  phenomenal  change  is  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  pernicious  tendency  to  vague  abstractions,  mere  quietism 
and  exaggerated  asceticism.  This  emphasis  by  India,  on  the  Absolute 
and  Ultimate  rather  than  the  relative  and  particular,  her  resort 
to  the  subjective  rather  than  the  objective  method  of  discovering 
truth  often  leads  toward  mysticism  that  disdains  to  offer  an 
explanation  to  reason.  It  is  perverted  spiritualism  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  men  turn  their  backs  on  the  world  as  mere 
maya  and  for  entombing  thousands  of  them  in  hermitages  and  cells 
wasting  away  their  precious  lives  in  barren  contemplation  and  sel¬ 
fish  prayers.  Against  this  weakness,  even  Tagore  is  impelled  to 
burst  out  in  his  inimitable  manner.  ”0  thou  distraught  wanderer," 
says  the  poet  philosopher  of  India,  "thou  Sannyasin,  drunk  in  the 
wine  of  self - intoxicat i on ,  dost  thou  not  already  hear  the  progress 

of  the  human  soul  along  the  highway  traversing  the  wide  field  of 

(1) 

humanity."  "Who  so  foolish,"  he  questions,  "as  to  run  away  from 

the  gladsome  throng  and  seek  him  (God)  in  the  listleseness  of 

inaction?  Who  so  steeped  in  untruth  as  to  dare  to  call  all  this 

untrue  —  this  great  world  of  men,  this  civilization  of  expanding 

humanity,  this  eternal  effort  of  man,  through  depths  of  sorrow, 

through  heights  of  gladness,  through  innumerable  impediments  within 

(2) 

and  without,  to  win  victory  for  his  power?" 

India’s  obsession  with  the  Divine,  her  listless  subjectivism 
and  her  gross  superstitions  have  made  her  pay  dearly  in  the  field 
of  power  and  extension.  She  must  come  to  understand  that  spirit¬ 
ualism  can  stand  only  on  materialistic  foundations  and  that  the 

( 1 }  Tagore  ^SSdh'an a  ”( P  7l29T 
(2)  Ibid  (P.130) 
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Bhagvad  Gita,  the  Song  Celestial,  fails  to  soothe  the  gnawing  pangs 
of  hunger.  Skeletons  clothed  in  rags  are  a  sorry  spectacle  in  the 
picturesque  East  and  an  empty  stomach  is  not  conducive  even  to 
contempla tion.  The  gem  of  virtue  cannot  toe  carved  out  of  the  reck 
of  necessity  and  self-realization  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  weak. 
India,  indeed,  will  toe  much  nearer  Heaven  toy  adopting  the  scien¬ 
tific  temper  and  pragmatic  method  than  toy  a  devoted  study  of  the 
Vedas  and  meticulous  observance  of  ritual.  "The  ancient  Indian 
culture",  Sri  Aurotoindo  Ghose  assures  us,  "attached  quite  as  much 
value  to  the  soundness,  growth  and  strength  of  the  mind,  life  and 

body  as  the  old  Hellenic  or  the  modern  scientific  thought,  although 

(1) 

for  a  different  end  and  a  greater  motive."  Such  a  culture,  however, 
is  conspicuous  toy  its  absence  in  the  poverty  stricken  India  of 
today . 

Where  is  India’s  religion?  Where  is  her  vaunted  spirituality 
that  gushes  out  from  the  hearts  of  men  to  enfold  everything  in 
universal  love?  Where  is  her  imagination  that  stretches  from  earth 
to  heaven  and  back  again  in  a  poetic  frenzy?  Her  God  is  confined 
to  the  cooking  pot  and  her  religion  has  degraded  to  mere  "touch  me 
not,  for  I  am  holy."  Her  forty  million  untouchables,  whose  mere 
shadow  is  polluting  in  certain  parts  of  Southern  India,  groan  under 
the  heel  of  orthodox  spirituality.  What  does  he  know  of  God,  who 
loves  not  his  fellow  man?  The  Brahmanic  hierarchy  had  strengthened 
its  position  not  only  toy  holding  a  close  monopoly  of  knowledge  and 
religious  books  to  keep  the  question,  of  sanstion  ^ahd  prohitoitipn -  in 
its  own  hand,  tout  also  toy  condescend ing  to  such  a  dishonesty  as  to 
(~l)  The  Renaissance  ’iTTTndTa  -  SrT  Aur oto indo  Gho se  ~( pT7 2 T 
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incorporate  atrocious  passages  into  later  religious  "books.  Their 
prestige  had  "been  kept  intact  "but  tine  limbs  of  the  country  had  been 
atrophied.  To  rectify  the  grievous  wrongs  done  to  the  Pariah,  to 
vindicate  his  rights  as  a  human  being,  a  Gandhi  has  to  sacrifice 
his  all.  But  even  the  Mahatmic  defiance  of  the  entrenched  tyranny 
of  the  Brahmanic  spirituality  is  slow  of  results. 

The  pardah  system  and  subordinate  position  of  women  have 
stunted  the  growth  of  India  and  so  paralyzed  her  movement  that  she 
walks  on  one  leg  only.  "Gods  are  pleased,"  said  Manu,  the  great 
Hindu  law  giver,  "where  the  women  are  held  in  esteem."  Perhaps 
even  to  Manu  the  "esteem"  did  not  mean  equality.  The  Hindu  would 

find  himself  in  agreement  with  Milton - "he  for  God  only,  she  for 

God  in  him." 

The  Indian  mind  is  deductive  rather  than  inductive  and  deals 
more  with  generalities  rather  than  with  particulars.  It  often 
indulges  in  hair  splitting  arguments  based  upon  some  absurd  assump-. 
tion.  Creepy  phenomena  like  mysticism  and  occultism  arise  out  of 
lack  of  strength  and  belief  in  one’s  self.  The  mind  that  poisons 
itself  with  superstitions  masquerading  under  the  garb  of  religion, 
the  mind  that  chooses  to  .go  around  the  smallest  curve  it  can  find 
soon  loses  its  vigour  and  originality.  Blind  submission  to  the 
authority  of  revealed  books  or  unrevealed  men  deadens  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  and  leads  to  mental  stagnation. 

If  the  custom-bound,  caste-ridden  India  is  to  prevent  her 
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her  millions  from  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  vortex  of  desti¬ 
tution  and  ignorance  she  must  bring  her  theories  and  ideas  on  the 
touchstone  of  pragmatism.  Instead  of  looking  backward  to  her  past 
with  mute  admiration,  she  must  view  it  with  a  critical  eye,  concen¬ 
trate  upon  improving  her  present  and  so  build  a  better  future. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  sayings  of  the  sages  inviolate  and  eternal 
she  must  try  new  ways,  test  all  theories,  modify,  corroborate  and 
adapt  them  as  judged  by  their  consequences.  With  the  sledge  hammer 
of  scientific  method  she  must  pulverize  her  accumulated  cruet  of  ^ 

'A 

gross  superstitious  and  pernicious  customs  so  that  her  spirit  may 
be  liberated  to  grapple  with  the  higher  problems  of  life  and 
discover  nobler  truths. 


2 .  Effects  and  Contradictions  of  Absolutism. 

Philosophic  absolutism  is  a  counterpart  of  political  absolutism 
which  demands  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
violates  the  sanctity  of  personality  and  hiners  individual  growth. 
Institutions  become  the  manifestations  of  the  Immanent  Mind  and  the 
ruler  a  representative  of  the  Divine  Will.  Church  and  the  State 
become  glorified.  To  be  allowed  to  take  the  dust  off  the  feet  of 
a  religious  head  may  be  considered  a  gracious  privilege,  to  have  a 
glimpse  at  the  royal  personage  a  cherished  hope.  An  indolent  and 
crafty  religious  hierarchy  laps  the  fat  of  the  years,  -issues  pass¬ 
ports  to  heaven  or  condemns  to  eternal  infamy.  Religion  may  have 

Aj 

at  one  time  exalted  the  imagination  and  purified  the  heart,  but  it 
often  leads  to  blind  worship  and  und iscr iminat ing  awe.  It  may  have 
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encouraged  people  to  virtue  by  dangling  before  them  the  prospects  of 
heaven;  it  may  have  deterred  them  from  crime  by  instilling  into 
their  minds  the  fear  of  hell,  but  it  often  stultified  the  growth  of 
the  mind  and  discouraged  innovations.  If  theology  turned  Egypt 
into  stone,  it  laid  its  spell  on  India’s  many  flowing  streams  of 
culture,  slowing  them  into  stngnation. 

The  ruled  learn  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  ruler,  accept 

o 

the  royal  exploitation  as  a  phenmenon  of  nature  and  seek  consolation 

A 

by  identifying  their  miserable  selves  with  the  God’s  exalted 
representative  on  the  earth.  Seeing  the  immanence  of  the  divine 
will  in  all  institutions,  absolutism  is  slow  to  effect  changes, 
fails  to  remain  in  touch  with  modern  life  and  to  move  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  It  is  necessarily  conservative  and  propagates 
for  old  beliefs,  prejudices,  and  social  practices. 

At  best  absolutism  is  purely  formal.  When  faced  with  the 
impossibility  of  proving  its  contentions  empirically  it  has  re-* 
course  to  process  of  formal  logic  which  Dewey  will  completely 
discount.  In  search  after  the  unattainable  certainty,  Absolutism 
does  not  admit  that  probability  is  the  only  guide  of  life.  When 

C 

studied  genetically  it  reveals  itself  to  be  an  intellectual  defence 
of  emotional  attitudes  inherited  from  the  past.  Its  supposed 
transcendental  values  are  meaningless,  a  mere  super- impos i t ion  upon 
experienced  "goods"  which  direct  our  lives.  Whatever  panaceas  may 
lie  in  the  realm  of  eternal,  whatever  the  womb  of  absolutism  may 
hold  in  store  for  us,  in  the  face  of  present  evils  we  resort  to 
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natural  and  empirical  means  to  remedy  them.  Professional  philosophy 
may  spurn  pragmatism  but  every  day  existence  is  based  upon  it. 

In  glorification  of  the  spirit,  the  monistic  idealism  of  the 

Hindus  encourages  the  suffering  of  pain  rather  than  its  eradication. 

"To  bear  pain,"  says  Radhakr ishnan,  "to  endure  suffering  is  the 

quality  of  the  strong  in  spirit.  It  adds  to  the  spiritual  re- 

(1) 

sources  of  humanity."  Such  a  philosophy  can  be  easily  perverted  by 
the  powers-that-be  and  utilized  for  self -aggrand izement .  It  breeds 
apathy  among  the  exploited  masses,  deadens  the  spirit  of  revolt  and 
tends  to  insure  permanent  security  to  the  vested  interests.  By 
fortifying  the  status  quo,  it  hinders  progress  and  leads  to  stag¬ 
nation  . 

By  making  distinction  between  the  transcendental  and  phenomenal 
worlds,  Absolutism  leads  to  all  the  vicious  results  of  dualism 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  II. Thought  without  action  is  vain,  pedantic 
and  effete;  action  without  thought  is  raw,  blind  and  dangerous. 
Exclusively  theoretical  certainty  or  uncertainty  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  anywhere.  Let  pure  knowledge  exalt  itself  at  the  expense  of 
practical  activity  but  in  the  end  it  must  condescend  only  to  prove 
that  every  day  existence  is  concerned  with  the  values  that  are 
ultimate.  Let  absolutism  tread  the  proud  and  arid  paths  of  schol¬ 
astic  punditism,  but  it  has  to  come  down  to  earth  to  prove  its 
value . 

The  postulate  that  cosmic  mind  is  the  central  reality  reduces 
(  1)  Radhakr ishnan  The" Idealis t ’ s  View  of, Life  fP.28lT~ 
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the  world  of  nature  and  individuals  to  practical  d if f erent iat ion 
thereof.  Ey  making  nature  a  mere  movement  in  the  logical  process 
of  the  cosmic  mind,  the  world  we  deal  with  is  reduced  to  maya,  a 
mere  illusion.  Ey  making  the  individual  a  mere  link*  in  .the 
external  rational  process,  his  freedom  is  destroyed.  Since  the 
Absolute  is  all  comprehensive,  its  alternative  can  only  be  nothing. 
"If  nothing  exists  as  the  absolute  mind  knows  it,  then  how  can  any¬ 
thing  exist  otherwise  as  that  mind  knows  it?”  The  absolutists, 
however,  deny  that  their  philosophy  cancels  existence  of  many 
because  one  pervades  everything  in  the  .universe,  that  the  world  of 
change  is  unreal  because  there  is  a  higher  reality  behind  it. 

To  pragmatism,  absolutism  is  nothing  short  of  a  metaphysical 

monster  which  is  neither  self,  nor  collection  of  selves.  "For 

monism, "  says  James,  "the  world  is  no  collection  but  one  great  all 

inclusive  fact  outside  of  which  is  nothing  -“---When  the  monism  is 

idealistic,  this  all-envelop ing  fact  is  represented  as  an  Absolute 

Mind  that  makes  the  partial  facts  by  thinking  them  just  as  we  make 

objects  in  a  dream  by  dreaming  them  or  personages  in  a  story  by 

(1) 

imagining  them."  The  pragmaitst  fails  to  understand  how  many 
consciousnesses  can  be  at  the  same  time  one  consc iousness .  It 
must  be  either  all  or  each.  The  universe  is  either  monistic  or 

pluristic.  Absolutism,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  alter- 

* 

native  is  not  exclusive  and  that  all  is  found  in  each.  But  how 
does  it  reconcile  metaphysical  unity  with  phenomenal  diversity 
questions  the  pragmatist.  If  perfection  be  the  source  of  all,  why 
should  there  be  imperfection?  If  God  was  self-^uf f iciency  why  did 


'("l)  James  -"Pluralistic"  Universe" 
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he  issue  out  of  it?  "Why  should  the  -Absolute",  questions  James, 

"ever  ha.ve  lapsed  from  the  perfection  of  its  own  integral  exper- 

(1) 

lence  of  things  and  refracted  itself  into  all  our  finite  experiences?" 
Why  did  the  Supreme  Being  project  itself  into  finite  beings  and 
dispe^rse  the  Divine  Consciousness  in  the  dust  of  many  conscious¬ 
nesses?  That  is  his  nature  answers  the  Absolutist  in  an  inadequate 
manner  and  leaves  the  pragmatist  Ainconv inced .  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  imperfection  or  evil,  devotes  all  his  energy  to  the  removal  of 
it . 

Monism,  according  to  pragmatism,  contradicts  the  quality  of 

reality  as  experienced  by  human  beings.  The  world  of  absolutism  is 

represented  as  unchanging  and  eternal,  without  time  and,  therefore, 

out  of  history.  But  existence  means  change. And  even  "God  is  not 

the  Absolute"  to  James  as  He  too  is  "working  out  a  history  just 

like  ourselves."  "For  pluraiists,  time  remains  as  real  as  anything 

and  nothing  in  the  universe  is  great  or  static  or  eternal  enough 

(2) 

not  to  have  some  history."  Struggle  and  strife  is  the  lav/  of  life; 
losses  and  gains  are  real  to  us.  If  good  is  already  accomplished 
the  process  of  its  gradual  accomplishment  is  an  illusion.  If  what 
is  real  is  eternal  then  history  is  unreal.  But  history  which  we 
know  and  which  is  essential  to  living  cannot  be^real.  The  eternal 
absolute,  therefore,  is  unreal.  But  the  alternative,  absolutism 
asserts  once  again,  is  not  exhaustive. 


T 1  Jame s ’  -  "Pluralistic  Universe" 
(2)  Ibid  ( P  .  49 } 
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Monism,  that  tends  to  make  freedom  an  illusion,  leads  to 
fatalism.  Everything  seems  to  be  in  the  iron  hand  of  necessity. 
"What  is,  is  necessary,  and  aught  else  is  impossible."  The  reality 
with  which  pragmatism  deals  iE  real  enough  to  any  body,  but  the 
Absolute  has  as  yet  appeared  immediately  only  to  a  few  mystics 
and  to  them  ambiguously. 


3 •  The  Consequences  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation. 

The  priestly  classes  had  early  noticed  that  in  the  mundane 
existence  good  went  often  without  reward  and  evil  without  retri¬ 
bution,  virtue  had  often  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  and  vice 
and  corruption  strutted  about  in  robes  of  purple.  Seeing  this, 
the  theologians  had  invented  idea  of  hell  and  heaven  whe^* 
worldly  discrepancies  were  ironed  out,  impartial  justice  done, 
right  vindicated  and  wrong  punished.  Similarly,  the  Hindus,  observ¬ 
ing  that  man’s  life  in  this  world  was  not  proportioned  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  sought  an  explanation  and  correcting  of  this  apparent 
injustice.  Cause  and  effect  was  conspicuous  in  the  tangible 
world.  From  this  it  was  a  natural  step  to  maintain  that  the  same 
law  held  in  moral  realm.  To  make  the  individual  responsible  for  his 
thoughts  and  deeds  is  admirable  but  the  Karmic  doctrine  seems  to 
overlook  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  consequences  of  a  man’s  actions 
are  not  borne  only  by  himself.  The  excellence  of  the  theory  lies 
in  teaching  that  consequences  not  only  follow  acts  but  are  a  part 
of  the  acts . themselves .  By  maintaining  that  each  must  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  deeds,  it  emphasizes  personal  punishment. 
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Since  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  this  life  are  deemed  by  the 
Karmic  doctrine  as  expiation  of  deeds  done  during  previous  exis¬ 
tences,  it  leads  to  fatalism  with  all  its  vicious  results.  A  child 
is  born  blind  because  of  his  Karma  rather  than  because  of  the 
diseased  parents.  The  results  of  such  a  doctrine  are  obvious.  A 
race  is  to  be  improved  *not  by  prohibiting  the  diseased  and  unfit 
from  procreation  but  by  making  the  individual  souls  more  and  more 
perfect.  The  Re incarnat ion  principle  breeds  extreme  sanctity  for 
all  life  and  renders  the  killing  of  undesirable^  animals  extremely 
unpleasant  if  not  an  impossible  task.  Since  the  present  existence 
of  man  is  a  mere  link  in  the  long  chain  of  past  and  future  exis¬ 
tences,  its  importance  is  proportionately  reduced.  Re incarnat ion 
in  theory  may  preach  perpetual  struggle  but  human  weakness  and 
laziness  can  find  a  good  refuge  in  it  and  men  tend  to  accept 
docilely  whatever  happens  as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  Karma. 

The  Karmic  doctrine  assumes  that  every  ones  condition  in  life 
is  according  to  the  results  of  his  deeds  in  a  previous  unremembered 
soul-embodiment.  This  neither  is  nor  can  be  susceptible  to  scien¬ 
tific  verification.  Nor  can  the  proportion  between  the  heinousness 
of  the  evil  de€d  and  the  unpleasantness  of  its  fruit  be  absolute. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  new  influences  are  constantly  coming  in 
to  disturb  the  exact  relation  between  cause  and  effect  of  any 
single  deed.  The  Hindus  themselves,  by  prefer ing  an  absorption 
into  Brahma  to  a  perpetual  circle  of  transmigration,  prove  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  satisfactory.  Eternal  suicide  is  preferred  to  the 
eternal  working  of  the  Karmic  law.  Thus  the  Hindus’  search  for 
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reality  ended  by  making  the  phenomenal  world  unreal  and  illusory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


C  onclus ion . 

Y/ords  soon  are  cold,  and  life  is  warm  forever, 

One  half  of  honour  is  the  strong  endeavour, 

Success  the  other,  but  when  both  conspire 

Youth  has  her  perfect  crown  and  age  her  old  desire. 

- --Santyana . 

1 .  Necessity  of  Pragmatism. 

If  there  is  a  justification  for  Arnold’s  ideal  of  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  phases  of  human  nature,  Dewey  should  have 
been  born  in  India.  There  is  yet  time,  however,  for  believers  in 
r eincarna t ion  to  join  in  a  hearty  prayer  to  the  "Motionless  Mover" 
that  the  American  philosopher  may  wear  a  brown  skin  in  his  next 
metempsychosis.  The  "soul  civilization"  needs  a  healthy  body  to 
become  a  complete  civilization.  As  persecution  is  unknown  to  the 
Hindus  and  se  the  American  prophet  is  imbued  with  youthful  optimism, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  another  lease  of  life  when  his 
present  form  fails  to  function. 

Pragmatism  not  only  "limbers  up  the  mind,  giving  to  it  that 

flexibility  which  discerns  the  shortcomings  of  the  so  called 

eternal  and  immutable  truths*in  relation  to  the  needs  of  a  growing 

world"  but  drags  out  philosophy  from  the  unreal  atmosphere  of  a 

log io-ohopping  metaphysics  so  that  It  may  guide  our  efforts  In 

contending  with  raw  realities  of  life.  It  shows  that  human  needs 

and  desires  are  the  of  philosophy ,^numan  experience  it^ 

TlT'ProT':  Maceachran7F"ntribution  to  "These "Twenty-Hive "Years" -  ~ 
a  symposium  -  University  of  Alberta  (P  •  '■IP) 
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^task.  It  anathamet izes  mere  abstract  calculation  of  impersonal 
events,  points  the  nose  of  thought  to  immediate  concrete  difficul¬ 
ties  and  makes  it  a  flexible  instrument  of  action.  In  short,  it  is 
to  be  a  tool  of  humanity,  preoccupied  with  contemporary  problems, 
seeking  its  justification  in  alleviating  the  misery  of  man,  always 
testing  all  theories  by  their  consequences  rather  than  by  an  ante¬ 
cedent  state  of  things,  always  experimenting,  always  optimistic  to 
produce  a  finer  race  than  has  yet  been. 


The  dynamic  and  futuristic  philosophy  of  Dewey  is  practical  in 
nature,  operative  and  experimental  in  method.  It  offers  no  panacea 
or  immutably  fixed  standards  of  conduct,  no  wholesale  creeds  or 
all-inclusive  ideals,  n<?  eternal  sanctions  or  dogmatic  prohibitions 
The  omnipotent  God  is  superseded  by  the  all-powerful  social  bond; 
intuitive  process  of  knowledge  is  displaced  by  scientific  method. 
Eternal  verities  and  absolute  principles  had  hindered  progress; 
periods  of  stagnation  had  alternated  with  periods  of  anarchical 
outbursts.  The  new  philosophy  aims  to  rejuvenate  society  from 

(y» 

within,  set  up  probability  instead  of  dead  certainty Athe  guide  of 
life,  bring  about"  a - des irable  future  methodically  and  make  progress 
endless . 


The  classical  philosophy,  preoccupied  with  superior  reality, 
might  have  given  intense . satisfaction  to  the  purely  cpntemplat ive 
mind,  but  it  proved  itself  socially  impotent  as  it  failed  to  give 
an  intelligent  guidance  to  every  day  life  and  so  relieve  men  at 
once  from  rash  impulse  and  stiff  habits.  Professor  Dewey  takes  his 
stand  with  science  and  practical  life,  reckons  with  things  as  they 
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are,  and  pins  hie  faith  to  intelligence  as  the  one  and  indispens¬ 
able  aid  to  enrich  moral  and  social  life. 

Of  all  ramifications  of  social  life,  it  is  in  education  that 
his  influence  is  most  pronounced  and  permanent.  The  rigid,  author i 

tarian  and  uniform  system  of  old  education  had  demanded  passive 

o 

receptivity  and  compulsory  coordination  from  the  pupil  and  hindered 
the  development  of  his  personality.  Dewey  wants  to  make  it  a 
process  of  continuous  growth,  encouraging  initiative  and  diversity, 
instilling  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  enhancing  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  utilize  "ideas  as  methods  of  natural  control." 

"Shared  experience",  inheriting  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and 
pregnant  with  future  possibilities,  ever  progressing  and  expanding, 
is  to  Dewey  the  sole  reality.  The  eternal  and  absolute  "Good"  of 
the  static  world  of  feudalism  is  displaced  by  individualized  "goods 
in  the  mobile' world  of  science;  knowledge  as  the  contemplation  of 
ultimate  reality  yields  place  to  the  knowledge  as  a  matter  of  the 
use  that  is  made  of  experienced  actual  events.  With  democracy  to 
insure  proper  development  of  personality,  with  education  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  evolving  a  better  humanity,  pragmatism  is  a 
practical  social  philosophy  without  a  rival. 
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2  •  Inadequacy  of  Pragma t  isrn. 

It  is  the  most  strange  and  interesting  parodox  that  jus t  as, 
after  a  century  of  materialism,  physics  is  finding  energy  behind 
matter,  American  philosophy,  discarding  centuries  of  speculation, 
feels  (^uite  content  with  phenomena  and  declares  its  discovery  to  a 
disillusioned  world  that  desire  lies  behind  thought  and  instinct 
behind  intellect.  When  distinguished  scientists  like  Eddington  and  ^a'**** 

Ti  "V\ 

J-ames  proclaim  spirit  to  be  the  ultimate  reality;  when  physicists 

like  ^lanck  and  Einstein  declare  that  known  reality  is  mere  pheno¬ 
ls 

mena  and  that  the  essence  behind  it  to  be  known  by  intuitive 

(1) 

faculty  or  direct  insight,  it  is  stubborn  to  deny  a  level  of  reality 
above  the  human  without  giving  any  proof  for  its  non-existence. 

The  "Much- too-huraan"  philosophy  of  Dewe]/’,  providing  for  a  hand 
to  mouth  existence,  fails  to  satisfy  man’s  longing  for  eternity  arid 
gives  no  guarantee  of  continued  personal  or  racial  fulfilment.  It 
satisfies  the  finite  in  man,  but  fails  to  provide  a  garment  for  the 
whole  of  man.  The  finite  in  us  must  be  concerned  with  "here  and 

I 

now” ,  contend  with  phenomenal  world,  seek  material  prosperAty,  but 
the  infinite  in  us  must  declare  with  Tennyson: 

"For  my  purpose  holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  Western  stars  until  I  die.” 

"The  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  within",  do  not 
fill  Dewey’s  mind,  as  they  did  Kant’s, "with  ever  new  and  increasing 
admiration  and  awe".  The  infinite  spaces  between  the  stars  do 
not  cause  him  to  shudder,  as  they  did  Pascal.  He  may  be  interested 
(T^Cf.  Bergson’s  Creative  Evolution.” 
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in  calculating  the  orbits  of  heavenly  bodies,  but  he  misses  their 
music  and  rhythm  that  filled  the  hearts  of  Hindu  sages  with  ineff¬ 
able  joy.  Pragmatism  lacks  even  intellectual  perfection,  not  to 
speak  of  spiritual  beauty.  Gold  uninspired  reason  not  only  takes 
the  place  of  the  vivifying  light  of  synthesis  but  is  made  the  final 
arbiter.  By  confining  "experience"  to  the  world  of  phenomena  and 
immediate  certainties,  Dewey’s  pragmatism  works  to  the  detriment  of 
the  higher  interests  of  truth.  It  not  even  allows  full  reign  to 
human  intellect,  let  alone  transcending  it.  Its  revolt  against 
barren  and  effete  intellectualisra  goes  to  the  extent  of  banning 
thinking  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  the  only  worthy  motive  of 
philosophic  reflection. 

Pragmatism  can  never  satisfy  those  who  long  to  go  deeper  than 
surface  appearances  and  thought  can  never  rest  in  it.  It  manifests 
its  inadequacy  by  refusing  to  discuss  questions  which  will  make  it 
transcend  itself.  If  intellect  were  the  final  arbiter,  "plural¬ 
istic  universe"  may  be  the  last  word  of  wisdom.  But  intellect  does 
not  explain  religious  experiences  in  which  the  "human  consciousness 
in  a  mood  of  exaltation  feels  itself  to  be  at  one  with  the  whole 
universe".  Its  analytical  process  divides  the  universe  into  self 
and  not  self  which  must  unite  in  a  higher  realm  if  man's  endeavours 

A 

are  not  to  be  foredoomed.  Man  recognizes  his  incompleteness  by 
himself  and  longs  for  the  infinite.  He  is  a  child  of  eternity, 
according  to  Vedanta,  and  in  the  long  run  cannot  distinguish  him¬ 


self  from  God . 


. 

. 
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Although  Dewey  repudiates  transcendental  values  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terrne,  yet  he  may  he  regarded  as  unconsciously  paving  the  way 


for  their  fuller  realization  by  removing  various  impediments  that 
are  stunting  human  growth  and  development.  Dewey  may  say  with 
Browning;  "How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living" ,  but  no  man  can 
remain  satisfied  for  long  with  "mere  living".  Man  must  always 
strive  to  make  the  "intelligent  being  a  little  more  intelligible", 
continually  add  to  his  experience,  augment  his  knowledge  and  expand 
his  consciousness  till  his  individual  self  is  fully  realized  with 


the  self  of  the  Universe. 


. 
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